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(For the Albion.) 


THE MINSTREL’S FATHERLAND. 
Translated from the German of Karl Theodore Korner. 
BY JOHN BONNER. 


Where was the Minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
Where warriors doughty deeds achieve, 
And maidens laurel garlands weave ; 
Where manly bosoms proudly heave, 

When Virtue’s sacred flame is fanned— 

There was my Fatherland! 





Where 7s the Minstrel’s Fatherland ?— 
Where he beholds, with downcast looks, 
His brothers fall ’neath foreign strokes ; 
They called it once the land of oaks, 

The land of freedom, German-land— 

There is my Fatherland! 





Why weeps the Minstrel’s Fatherland ?— 
Before the storm of tyrapt’s power 
The noblest of her people cower, 
Their solemn vows forgot in th’ hour 


When most their country needs their hand— 


Hence weeps my Fatherland! 


What cries the Minstrel’s Fatherland ?-- 
To God who will not hear her groans 
She cries, in wild despairing tones, 
By Heaven, and by her martyr’s bones, 
To wreak the vengeance they demand !— 
Thus cries my Fatherland! 


What would the Minstrel’s Fatherl and ?— 
She would strike down the minion slave, 
The bloodhound trained to hunt the brave ; 
And free, lay in a freeman’s grave . 


~~ 





The heroes of her patriotband-- 


What hopes the Minstrel’s Fatherland ? 
She hopes still in her righteous cause, 
She hopes and trusts in God’s just laws, 
And sees, afar, a hand that draws 

Relentless an avenging brard— 

Thus hopes my Fatherland ! 


FISH TATTLE. 


THE MURANA,. 


The names of murena and Vedius Pollio are indissolubly connected 
Vedius Pollio was, as Pliny informs his readers, ‘‘ a Roman gentleman’”’ 
by calling, and one of the followers and prime favourites of Augustus, 
who devised a variety of cruel experiments by means of this fish ; caus- 
ing offending slaves to be thrown into stews where murwn were kept, 
that they might be torn, or rather nibbled to pieces ; ‘* not,” says his 
quaint translator, Dr. Holland, ‘‘ that there were not wilde beastes 
ynow upon lande for this feate, but because he tooke pleasure to beholde 
@ man torn and plucket in pieces all at once, which pleasant sight he 
could not see upon any other beastes upon lande.” This is the Roman 
naturalist’s version of a story told in various ways by different narra. 
tors; from one of them it is made to appear that an additional motive 
to that here suggested occasionally instigated this ‘* gentleman” to these 
summary proceedings—namely, to train up expert waiters for his table, 
by making dreadful example of those who were clumsy or careless. But 
this inference is merely conjectural; and as Vedius Pollio never deign- 
ed to state his principles of action to any one, posterity must be content 
to remain, with Seneca, in ignorance, whether he maintained murane 
merely to enable him to indulge in propensities naturally cruel, or with 
a prospective reference to the table as well; whether, in short, it was 
to feed his anger or to keep the fish in good condition for himself and | 
friends. Whatever his intentions may have been, on one memorable 
occasion he seems to have relied a little too much on the kind indul- 
gence of the emperor Augustus, ignorant, we may charitably pre- 
sume, of the favourite’s mode of rearing murwne, had accepted an 
invitation to a tri-patina entertainment at his house, where he was, of 
course, handsomely entertained; the fish went off swimmingly, so did 
the rest of the dinner, but not so the dessert ; for, as choice wines were 
handed round to the company, an unfortunate slave (unus ex servis), in 
trepidation at having to pour out for so august a guest, made an unlucky 
slip, and broke a decanter (fregit crystallinum). Misfortunes of this 
sort, in so well conducted an establishment as that of Vedius Pollio, 
were not allowed to come single: the lawof retaliation there for break- 
age was summary and severe; and over the door of the servants’ hall, 
“for fools to learn, and wise men to take heed,” wt indocti discant et 
ament meminisse periti, was written up in uncial characters, 

Whoever breaks the glass or dishes, 

That man becomes the food of fishes. 
The culprit therefore knew his doom; but feeling naturally enough a 
strong disinclination to the prospect of such a manumission even from 
such @ master, summoned courage after the aecident, and before the 
safeguard of the emperor’s presence was withdrawn, to rush into the 
banquet-room, and prostrate on the ground to acknowledge the delin- 
quency of the decanter, and to supplicate Augustus, that he would “ be 
graciously pleased to condescend” to commute the sentence for some less 
terrible and tormenting mode of departure out of life than the one pro- 
posed. He ** did not care to die, but thought it hard for a man, even 
though a slave, to be made esca piscium, the live bait of fish.” Czar, 
applying to ethics a principle well understood in medicine—remove the 
Cause and the effects will cease: sub/ta caus’, tullitur effectus—acted 
humanely and discreetly on this extraordinary occasion ; after first set- 
ting the supplicant free, he next caused the obnoxious fish-ponds to be 
filled up, and all his choleric friends remaining stock of glass to be in- 
stantly smashed in presence of the assembled guests—Crusta//ina ante 
omnia coram se frangi jussit complerique piscinum (Seneca, de Ira), 

Seneca again alludes to this story in his treatise, de Clementtd, » pam- 

phlet dedicated with such surprising after results, to his royal pupil, 

ero. Herein he inculcates virtuous sentiments on the mind of the 
young emperor with all the freedom of a Times leader, and asks him (!) 








“Who could fail to execrate such a monster as this Vidius Pollio be- 
yond even the aversion felt by his ill starred slaves, or to deem a wretch 
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who could fatten fish upon living men, himself worthy of ten thousand 
deaths?” Nor is it to be gainsaid, that this punishment was a most re- 
fined species of cruelty, and an invention that would have done no dis- 
credit to the Spanish Inquisition, in the palmy days of that black Pan- 
demonium ; for the murzna is a small fish of desperate pluck and in- 
satiable voracity, whose mouth, in open violation of Lord Ellenborough’s 
Act, seems formed expressly for ‘‘ cutting and maiming,” and, by reite- 
rated snaps, of doing grievous bodily harm to every living being within 
its reach; there can be, therefore, little doubt that a score of trained 
murienz fastening upon a naked man, would as easily, and much more 
speedily, gnaw him to the bones, than a colony of mice, with free access 
to a cheese, will nibble and clear it to the rind ; and as the device was 
inhuman, we need not stay to consider what might be offered by coun- 
sel on the other side. Entertaining kindly and forbearing feelings to 
our neighbour, we neither wish to seea return of anti-abolition days, nor 
to have men and maids, whatever their misdeeds, thrown to murene 
in a pond. Still, may it not be meekly wished that they would, and 
mildly stated that they should, learn to show a little more care and 
precaution in discharging their responsible functions in dining and 
drawing room? Now, if anything could awaken a proper consideration 
here, it ought to be the altered and inverted position in which masters 
and menials at present stand related. In those days of—ours, we were 
going to phrase it, but of—theirs, in fact, since it is their own will they 
follow, not ours, the employer has become the victim, the employés 
his domestic tyrants. Well have they got up their Dean Swift,* and 


| ripe proficients are they in all mischievous arts! The only resource, 


if there be any, lies in extensively publishing and circulating the above 
story of Vedius Pollio, with suitable comments thereon, adapted to the 
meanest capacities, for the use of the rising generation of Johns and 
Annes.) The chief point to work would be the contrast between an 
English servant and a Latin servus, and surely if that were put in the 
telling way the case admits of, their moral sense must make some re- 
sponse, and declare itself, in showing tenderness for pate tendre, respect 
fur the age of old china, and some reflection, however transient, on the 
cost of new mirrors: who knows, if the improvement were once to begin, 
what treasures servants might not one day become; when Mary, in place 
of laying violent infanticidal hands upon biscuit babies, sweetly sleep- 
ing, unconscious of danger, will handle them gently as her own; and re 

membering the weakness of her sex, show forbearance to the very 
frail, tight laced shepherdesses under her charge ; and be as vigilant to 
prevent their slipping as now to conceal a blemish or a flaw, for which, 


} as for cracked female reputations in general, there is noremedy: atime, 
@bove all, when breakages, however irreparable, shall be openly con- 
;, fessed, and ‘* nobody” cease to bear the brunt of “ somebody's” mis- 
That would my Fatherland! a # 


‘thief s“wherft can be said, in giving the character of an active house- 
maid, ‘*she really considers valuables 1s things to be valued : sweeps 
cleanly and carefully, brushes light as a zephyr, dusts glass and china 
without partiality, looks upon her master’s virtu virtuously, and never 
broke either her word or a porcelain vase all the while she has been in 
our service.” Alas! up to the present hour there is no dawn of such 
bright prospects; ancillary reformation has not yet begun ; cats are not 
more detrimental to mice, nor boys to birds’ eggs, than those wenches 
to Saxe, Chelsea, and Sévres tea-cups, and too often, in addition to the 
general instability of all things human, that of china in particular, in 
such hands, is made painfully conspicuous ; and as Cicero sought and 
found comfort from the sight of a ruin for the loss of his daughter, so 
must the master of a costly shattered jar console himself while viewing 
the fragments with the same train of thought: 
Frail objects of man’s anxious care, 
Alas! like you, how vain 
Is friendship’s joy, that brittle ware, 
And Love, that vase of porcelain. 

But to return to the subject of our memoir: the murzenais a small 
fish, and seldom measures more than from two feet and a half to three 
feet, though much larger ones have been caught: the bulkiest speci- 
men on record, if it be not altogether apocryphal, is that chronicled by 
Strabo, weighing eighty pounds. In shapeand general appearance the 
murzena so closely resembles an eel, that but a very different assort- 
ment of teeth, and for certain spots or blotches diffused over the body, 
a common observer might easily mistake it for an obese species of that 
genus. This fish, however, is much easier to flay than the common eel, 
and when flayed, presents a much whiter flesh; the eyes, too, will be 
found, on inspection, to be considerable larger, and she has, further, a 
very singular and characteristic trick, recorded by Belon, of opening 
her mouth and gaping like a goose. Her habitats are estuaries and the 
open sea; in both situations she manages to conceal herself so well 
during the winter, as to be then, according to Rondoletus, seldom pro- 
curable. This fish, as Theophrastus informs us, can exist, like the 
common eel, for a considerable period out of water, and avails herself 
of the power, to go occasionally on terra firma to meet a male viper by 
moonlight, who, before joining company, takes the laudable precaution 
of depositing his venom under a stone, and as soon as his fishy friend 
has wished him good night, recovers and carefully re-absorbs it. 

The mureena manifests early a decided tendency to grow corpulent, 
and as life advances becomes always so bloated as to be unable to keep 
the back under water, which, in consequence, is torrified by the sun.— 
Non valet exustum mergere sole cutem, as the great Latin epigram- 
matist informs us. From this propensity of the body to float, some 
etymologists derive the name murvena from murein, to flow; as if to 
float and to flow were the same thing. 

Besides these propensities to grow fat and to float, the murmna offers, 
for a fish, a far more remarkable phenomenon—a tendency to hydropho- 
bia and canine madness. The authenticity of this report, indeed, rests 
solely upon the authority of Columella; but as he is a cautious writer, 
and one not prone to over-tax the credulity of the reader, his testimo- 
ny, though we believe hitherto unsupported, is entitled to respect, and 
the point, at any rate, an open one for future investigators to decide 
Columella does not say whether the bite from a mad murzena is worse 
in its consequences than the wounds inflicted by this passionate and ill- 
conducted fish are at all times held to be. 

Waging a perpetual war upon all swimmers smaller or weaker than 
herself, there are three marine foes in particular upon whom the mura- 
na delights to fasten her teeth—the crab, the cuttle, and the conger.* 
These four bate each other with intense and equal cordiality, and to 
that extent that it is not safe for a cook to leave any of them together 
even for a few minutes while preparing separate saucepans for their re- 
ception ; for as to immersing them in the same water, ‘‘ no wise man,” 
says Kiranides, ‘‘ any longer makes th it mistake ; the experiment has 
been tried over and over again, and,” continues that unblushing author, 
‘‘always with one result—viz , that on removing the lid of the stew- 
p.n, one or other of the combatants has been invariably found mis- 
sing, and notwithstanding its fierceness and superior strength, gener- 
ally the murzna.” 








* Swift’s Hints to Servants, wherein they are taught to do everything they 
ought not “o do. 

* Perotti is quoted by Aldrovandus as having often witnessed combats between 
the conger and murena ,it Puzzuoli, in the Bay of Naples. 











Oppian’s best bits are his animated descriptions of sea-fights; here 
he is quite Homeric, and so much at home in all the details of sub-ma- 
rine tactics and strategies, that he appears to have been born as much 
a fish as a poet. As to the mortal engagements which he celebrates, 
they are exciting as the tuzzle between Greek and Trojan ; and prefera- 
ble in this, that all his belligerents may pull each other to pieces with- 
out any responsibility on their part, or shock to our moral sense. We 
therefore prefer his sca/y heroes to Homer’s, on this account ; and bein 
fairly instructed in /emine, that fish have neither any innate ideas o 
justice nor relenting mercy, but that anarchy, bloodshed, and confu- 
sion reign through the waste of waters, might everywhere overcoming 
right, we listen straightway with complacency unalloyed by compunc- 
tious visitings, and learn how the inhabitants of the high seas will at- 
tack, mutilate, and devour each other whenever they can—*‘ how a mti- 
rena gliding from the summit of a deep-sunk rock, goes rolling through 
the billows in quest of some Briarean cuttle, till at length getting sight 
of one creeping close and hugging the shore, with the vain hope of 
eluding observation, she makes rapidly towards the object of attack ; 
how the cowering cuttle, unable to advance or retreat, stands aghast, 
and the next instant finds himself writhing in the fell grip of the ty- 
rant’s teeth; how, forced into unequal combat, he plies each vigorous 
arm in rapid succession, and coils them round the body of the murder- 
ous murzena, strong in the energy of despair; and “ strives to strangle 
her before he die ;” how the sleek and slippery mursona escapes like 
water from amidst the dangerous coils, taking savage advantage of all 
those complicated movements which only serve to bring different parts 
of the victim’s body athwart her blood-stained jaws: as when two lusty 
wrestlers struggling in each other’s arms, and bathed in sweat, exhaust 
every resource of the art, and twist and twine their supple limbs in 
the throes of the keen contest, so does the reeking cuttle gyrate and 
straighten, wind and unwind his vigorous feelers, and though rigid and 
tetanized with pain, offer a determined resistance ;” at length, havin 
lost several of these useful appendages, the mutilated testacean sud- 
denly darts away from his assailant, and would seek to elude further 
outrage by pressing into. the angles of some juttingrock, and endea- 
vouring to pass for a portion of it ; but this device is speedily detected 
by the blood-thirsty murena, who, following close, pauses for a few 
seconds before renewing the attack, but only to hold some such Homer- 
ic taunts as the following: ‘‘ Say, crafty cuttle, of whom are you 
afraid? or do you hope by thus lying close to take me off my guard? 
Well see how long you care to personate a stone, and how long this 
rock shall afford you an asylum against my teeth.” After which she 
makes a last onslaught, seizes the body, and begins to swallow it quick ; 
the cuttle’s ar as, we are told, never relinquish their hold, but are seen 
clinging stills th» rock even when the mangled body has disappeared 
irom view down the murena’s throat; *‘ so (for Oppian loves a simile) 
when in a captured town given up to the licence of war, where women 
and children are dragged into a cruel captivity, some bloodstained sol- 
dier seizes on an infant wrapt round its mother’s neck; but the more 
he tries to detach, the tighter only it clings to her breast:—thus the 
wretched cuttle clings steadily to the rocky asylum as long as he hag 
one arm left to clasp it.” 

But, however destructive to the cuttle, the murana, by a just retri- 
bution, is made to fall a prey to the crab. Here again Oppian is gra- 
phic in his description of the encounter, and sets forth the misfortunes of 
the late successful amazon with as much gusto as he recorded her tri- 
umphs. He pictures the roving crab piratically searching for and dise 
covering the murana’s lair, then immediately raising his two ponder. 
ous claws on high, and emitting a lusty war- note ; he seeks, nor seekg 
in vain, to provoke his inveterate foe to deadly battle; and as some 
martial leader, confident in his prowess, proud of many achievements 
in arms, and cased in trusty mail, stalks forth in the van of his troops, 
and brandishes a weighty lance, while he calls for a champion from the 
opposing ranks, and rejoices to see one step forth at the challenge, so 
the crab, having by this act of defiance provoked the murawna to single 
combat, exults to see her rush suddenly out of ambush, and with ire 
aspect, fixed head, and her whole body stiffened with rage, dart for- 
ward to the attack ; furious, and with open mouth the assault is com- 
menced, but without making any impression upon the well-protected 
cancer ; in vain she assails him with all the force of her vindictive jaws; 
the strongest teeth must weary themselves to no purpose against hig 
rigid shell; repelled, as if from the surface of a rough stone, their ut- 
most efforts fail, and by the impetuosity of the bite are broken eff short 
and loosened in the sockets. Though foiled in the attempt, the murana, 
still meditating mischief, and thirsting for revenge, remains motionless, 
regardless of peril or unconscious of her impending fate, till the active 
crab, advancing an enormous claw, seizes her body, and gradually 
tightening the vindictive grasp, holds the hapless fish as in an iron vice. 
Now, every effort to escape is but om to further suffering; con- 
strained by superior force, convulsed by pain, and pinioned to the spot, 
she twists and writhes in hopeless anguish, and seeks, like her victim 
the poor cuttle, by bending her own body round that of her tormentor, 
to crush him to death ; and with no better success; for at every fresh 
struggle the points and prominences of the unyielding shell inflict more 
bruises and wounds, hastening the dénouement; worn out by pain and 
fatigue, she succumbs at last, and dies covered by a number of unsight- 
ly gashes of her own procuring: ‘‘as the savage pard,” says Oppian, 
‘“gurrounded and at bay, lashed into fury by the shouts of foes, rushes 
upon some veteran huntsman skilled in the slaughter of wild beasts, 
and, with open month, presents her throat as a sheath to the murder- 
ous steel; so, carried away by blind rage, the murvena rushes headlong 
on destruction.” Oppian finds another comparison for the warfare car- 
ried on between these two enemies, in that which subsists, it seems, 
between the porcupine and the serpent; the scene they select for the 
purpose being the recess of a deep forest, where no sooner does the 
prickiy quadruped discern the form of the gliding foe, than instantly 
withdrawing his head, and rolling into a spinous ball, he waits to be 
attacked; the serpent darts instantly upon the globular mass, and 
essays all round to find some vulnerable part exposed to her deadly 
fangs, but, in vain! no teeth can penetrate, or even reach a body under 
cover of such long quills; the porcupine now becomes the agsailant ; 
rolling round and round upon himself, he wounds the unprotected skin 
of the snake, and causes a bloody sanies to issue from divers points; 
the trailing reptile, stung to the quick, and exasperated with pain, 
wraps her body round the prickly globe, and completely covers it in 
coils; more deeply wounded by this action, fury and despair make the 
last efforts of the coluber terrible to witness, while firm and immobile 
under the sure protection of his sharp-pointed mail, the porcupine still 
maintains his globose shape, and patiently waits under arms either till 
the serpent dies transfixed, or, should the strength of the snake hold 
out, till both expire together. . 

The astuteness of the murwna in sscaping danger is, if we may be- 
lieve ancient authors, very remakable ; ‘or, instead of swallowing the 
angler’s hook like other fish, she bites it off above the bait, and then 
descends leisurely to examine and detach it: when surprised, too,—no, 
she is never surprised—when enclosed unexpectedly in a net, with the 
utmost presence of mind thig Ulysses of fish swims deliberately round 
the enceinte, fixes on the largest and laxest mesh, and having tampered 
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with and cut it across, finally wriggles her body through, and thus 
opens s passage, which all the remaining mursn® are careful to follow. 

he murwne most in repute came from Sicily ; the Tartesian, from 
Tartessus, in Spain, were also highly thought of, and this, accordingly, 
became one of its epithets. J 

The murena was the delight of the ancient Romans, not only to eat 
(as Horace recommends, in roe, as the first delicacy at a tri- patina en- 
tertainment, dressed according to one of Apicius’ recipes, and served 
on a chrysendeton, or gold service-dish,) but to rear, to tame, and to 
teach. Plutarch speaks of those that L. Crassus brought up almost by 
hand, who acknowledged his presence by springing out of the water 
whenever he came near. And ep says, that their loss was 4 
peverer grief to him than the death of three children. He was wont to 
deck them with rings and personal ornaments, such as men give their 
mistresses. Antonia, too, exhibited hers at Bauli, mear Naples, in the 

unds of Drusus, bedizened in the same way; and of poor Hortensius 

e orator it is reported, that he never quite got over the decease of & 
favourite murens. In short, all the great men vied with each other 
in this extravagant fish passion, and, says Cicero, ‘‘ deemed no moment 
of their lives more happy than when these creatures first came to eat 
out of their hands.” 

The noble family of Licinii, as we learn from Macrobius and Varro, 
to express their admiration for this fish, took the name of Murwna, 
in addition to their own, just as, out of compliment to the Aurata 
(Golden Head,) the Sergii added that designation to their patrician pa- 
tronymic. 


HYPATIA, 
CHAP. XIII—THE BOTTOM OF THE ABYss. 

* Here am I, at last!” said Raphael Aben-Ezra to himself. ‘‘ Fairly 
and safely landed at the very bettom of the bottomless, disporting my- 
self on the firm floor of the primeval nothing, and finding my new ele- 
ment, like boys when they begin to swim, and not so impracticable after 
all. No man, angel, or demon, can this day cast it in my teeth that I 
am weak enough to believe or disbelieve any phenomenon or theory in 
or concerning heaven or earth ; or even that any such heaven, earth, 
phenomena, or theories exist—or otherwise. I trust that is 
@ sufficiently exhaustive statement of my opinions? . .. . Jam 
certainly not dogmatic enough to deny—or té assert either—that there 
are sensations . far too numerous for comfort . . but 
as for proceeding any further, by induction, deduction, analysis, or 
synthesis, I utterly decline the office of Arachne, and will spin no more 
cobwebs out of my own inside—if I have any. Sensations? What 
are they but parts of oneself—if one has a self? What put this child’s 
fancy into one’s head, that there is anything outside of one which pro- 
duces them ? You have exactly similar ones in your dreams, and you 
know that there is no reality corresponding to them—No, you don’t! 
How dare you be dogmatic enough to affirm that? Why should not 
your dreams be as real as your waking thoughts? Why should not 
nd dreams be the reality, and your waking thoughts the dream? 

hat matter which ? 

** What matter, indeed? Here have I beenstaring for years—unless 
that that, too. is a dream, which it very probably is—at every mounte- 
bank ‘ ism’ which ever tumbled and capered on the philosophic tight 
rope; and they are every one of them dead dolls, wooden, worked with 
wires, which are petitiones principii . Each philospher begs 
the question in hand, and then marches forward, as brave as a triumph, 
and prides himself—on proving it all afterwards. No wonder that his 
theory fits the universe, when he has first clipped the universe to fit 
his theory. Havel not tried my hand at many a one—starting, too, 
no one can deny, with the very minimum of clipping, . . for I sup- 
pose one cannot begin lowerthanat simple ‘IamI’ . . + unless— 
which is equally demonstrable—at ‘ I am not I.’ I recollect—or dream 
—that I offered that sweet dream, Hypatia, to deduce all things in 
heaven and earth, from the astronomics of Hipparchus to the number 
of plumes in an archangel’s wing, from that one simple proposition, if 
she would but write me out a demonstration of it first, as some sort of 
pou sto for the apex of my inverted pyramid. But she disdained 
+ + + «+ people are apt-to disdain what they know they cannot do 
. ‘It was an axiom,’ it was, ‘like one and one making two.’ 

- How cross the sweet dream was, at my telling her that I did 





not consider that any axiom either, and that one thing and one thing 
seeming to us to be two things, was no more proofthat they really were 
two, and not three hundred and sixty-five, that a man’s seeming to be 
an honest man proved him not to be a rogue; and at my asking her, 
moreover, when she appealed to universal experience, how she proved 
that the combined folly of all fools resulted in wisdom ? 

““*TamT’ an axiom, indeed! What right have I to say that I am 
not any one else? How do I know it? ow do I know that there 
is any one else for me not to be? I, or rather something, feels a num- 

ber of sensations, longings, thoughts, fancies—the great devil take them 
all—fresh ones every moment, and each at war tooth and nail with all 
the rest ; and then on the strength of this infinite multiplicity and con- 
tradiction, of which alone I am aware, I am to be illogical enough to 
stand up, and say, ‘I by myselfI;’ and swear stoatly that 1 am one 
thirng,when all I am conscious of is the devil only knows how menythings. 
Of all quaint deductions from experience, that is the quaintest ! Would 
it not be more philosophical to conclude that I, who never saw or felt 
or heard this which I call myself, am what I have seen, heard, and 
felt—and no more and no less—that sensation which I call that horse, 
that dead man, that jackass, those forty thousand two-legged jackasses 
who appear to be running for their lives below there, having got hold 
of this same notion of their being some one thing each—as | choose to 
fancy in my foolish habit of imputing to them the same disease of thought 
which I find in myself—crucify the word! The folly of my ancestors 
—if I ever had any—prevents my having any better one. a 
Why should I not be all I feel—that sky, those clouds—-the whole uni- 

verse? , Hercules! what a creative genius my sensorium must be !—I'll 
take to writing poetry—a mock-epic, in seventy-two books, entitled, 
«The Universe; or Raphael Aben-Ezra;’ and take Homer’s Margites 
for my model. Homer’s? Mine! Why must not the Margites, like 
pg Seay | else, have been a sensation of my own? Hypatia used to 
say Homer’s poetry wasa partof her . . . . only she could not 
proveit . . . . butI have proved that the Margites is a part of 
me. .. not that I believe my own proof—scepticism forbid! Ob,would to 
heaven that the said whole disagreeable universe were annihilated, if 
it were only just to settle by fair experiment whether any of master 
*I’ remained when they were gone! Buzzard and dogmatist! and how 
do you know that that would settleit? And ifit did—why need it be 
settled?. . . . 

**] dare say there is an answer pat for allthis. I could write a 
pretty one myself in halfan hour. But then I should not believe it 
- » + « morthe rejoinder to that . nor the demurrer to 
thatagain. . . . So....I1 am both sleepy and hungry... . 
or rather, sleepiness and hunger are me. Which is it? Heigh ho. . .” 
and Raphael finished his meditation by a mighty yawn. 

This hopefal cration was delivered in a fitting lecture room. Between 
the bare walls of a doleful fire-scarred tower in the Campagna of Rome, 
standing upon a knoll of dry brown grass, ringed with afew grim pines, 
blasted and black with smoke; there sat Raphael Aben-Ezra, working 

out the last formula of the great world- problem—“ Given Self; to find 
God.” Through the doorless stone archway he could see a long vista 
of the the plain below, covered with broken trees, trampled crops, 
smoking villas, and all the ugly scars of recent war, far onward to the 
quiet purple mountains and the silver sea, towards which struggled, 

‘ar in the distance, long dark lines of moving specks, flowing together, 
breaking up, stopping short, recoiling back to surge forward by some 
fresh channel, while now and then a glitter of keen white sparks ran 
through the dense black masses . . . The Count of Africa had thrown 
for the empire of the world—and lost. 

* Brave old Sun !” said Raphael, ** how merrily he flashes off the sword 
blades yonder, and never cares that every tiny sparkle brings a death 
shriek after it! Why should he? It is no concern of his. Astrologers 
are fools. His business is to shine; and on the whole, he is one of my 
Sow entisthotery sensations How now? This is questionably plea- 


As he spokea colu i i 
esmnuie th —— of troops came marching across the field, straight 
“If these new sensations of mine find me here, 
produce in me a new sensation, which will render all further ones im- 
possible . Well? What kinder thing could they do for me ? 
Seat Ay—but how do I know that they would do it? What pos- 
sible Piet is there that if a two-legged phantasm pokes a hard iron- 
yP ra in among my sensations, those sensations will be my 
t? Is the fact of my turning pale, and lying still, and being in a day 
or two converted into crow’s fiesh, any reason wky I should not feel ? 
And how doI know that would happen? I see it happen to certain 
sensations of my eye-ball—or something else—who cares ? which I call 
soldiers : but what possible analogy can there be between what seems 


they will infallibly 





to happen to those single sensations called soldiers, and what may or 
may not really happen to all my sensations put together, which I call 
me? Should I bear apples if a phantasm seemed to come and plant me? 
Then why should I die if another phantasm seemed to come and poke 
me in the ribs? 

** Still, I don’t intend to deny it...I am no dogmatist. Positively 
the phantasms are marching straight for my wower! Well, it may be 
safer to run away, on the chance. But as for losing feeling,” continued 
he, rising, and cramming a few mouldy crusts into nis wallet, ‘* that, 
like everything else, is past proof Why—if now, when I bave some 
sort of excuse for fancying myself one thing in one place, I am driven 
mad with the number of my sensations, what will it be when I am 
eaten, and turned to dust, and undeniably many things in many places 
. . » » Will not the sensations be multiplied by—unbearable! I would 
swear at the thought, if I had anything to swear by! To be transmuted 
into the sensoria of forty different nasty carrion crows, besides two or 
three foxes, and a large black beetle! I'll run away, just like anybody 
else... if any body existed. Come Bran!” 

* . . 

‘* Bran! where are you; inseparable sensation of mine? Picking up 
a dinner already off these dead soldiers? Well, the pity is that this 
foolish contradictory taste of mine, while it makes me hungry, forbids 
me to follow your example. Why am I to take lessons from my soldier- 
phantasms, and not from my canine one? Illogical! Bran! Bran!’’ and 
he went out and whistled in vain for the dog. 

* Bran! unhappy phantom, who wil] not vanish by night or day, ly- 
ing on my chest even in dreams; and who would not even let me vanish, 
and solve the problem—though I don’t believe there is any, why did 
you drag me out of the sea there at Ustia? Why did you not let me 
become a whole shoal of crabs? How did you know, or I either, that 
they may not be very jolly fellows, and not in the least troubled with 
philosophic doubts? . . . But perhaps there were no crabs, but only 
phantasms of crabs. . . . And, on the other hand, if the crab-phan- 
tasms give jolly sensations, why should not crow phantasms? So which 
ever way it turns out, no matter; and I may as well wait here, and 
seem to become crows, as | certainly shall do.—Bran!... Why should 
I wait for her? What pleasure can it be to me to have the feeling of 
a four-legged, brindled, lop-eared, toad-mouthed thing always between 
what seem to be my legs? There she is! Where have you been ma- 
dam? Don’t you see | am in marching order, with staff and wallet 
ready shouldered? Come!” 

But the dog, looking up in his face as only dogs can look, ran toward 
the back of the ruin, Bs up to him again, and back again, until he 
followed her. 

‘* What’s this? Here is a new sensation with a vengeance! Oh, storm 
and crowd of material appearances, were there not enough of you 
already, that pe must add to your number these also? Bran! Bran! 
Could you find no other day in the year but this, whereon to present 
my ears with the squeals of—one—two—three—nine blind puppies?” 

Bran answered by rushing into the hole where her new family lay 
tumbling and squalling, bringing out one in her mouth, and laying it 
at his feet. 

** Needless, I assure you. I am perfectly aware of the state of the 
case already. What! another? Silly old thing!—do you fancy, as 
the fine ladies do, that what has happened to you is a thing of which to 
be proud? Why, she’s bringing out the whole litter! . . . What was I 
thinking of last ? Ah—the argument was self. contradictory, was it, be- 
cause I could not argue without using the very terms which I repu- 
diated. Well. . . And—why should it not be contradictory ? Why not? 
One must face that too, after all. Why should not a thing be true, and 
false also? What harm in a thing’s being false? What necessity for it 
to be true? True? What is truth? Why should a thing be the worse 
for being illogical? Why should there be any logic at all? Did I ever 
see a little beast flying about with ‘* Logic” labelled onits back ? What 
do I know of it, but as a sensation of my own mind—if I have any? 
What prcof is that that I am to obey it, and not it me? If a flea bites 
me, I get rid of that sensation ; and if logic bothers me, I'll get rid of 
that too. Phantasms must be taught to vanish courteously. One’s 
only hope of comfort lies in kicking feebly against the tyranny of one’s 
own boring notions and sensations—every philosopher confesses that— 
and what god is logic, pray, that it is to be the sole exception? .... 
What, old lady? 1 give you fair warning, you must choose this day, 
like any nun, between the ties of family, and those of duty.” 

Bran seized him by the skirt, and pulled him down towards the pup- 
pies; took up one of the puppies and lifted it towards him; and then 
repeated the action with another. 

** You unconscionable old brute; you don’t actually dare to expect 
me to carry your puppies for you ?”’ and he turned to go. 

Bran sat down on her tail and began howling. 

** Farewell, old dog! you have been a pleasant dream after all... . 
But if you will go the way of all phantasms” And he walked 
away. 

Bran ran with him, leaping and barking ; then recollected her family 
and ran back ; tried to bring them, one by one, in her mouth, and then 
to bring them all at once: and failing, sat down and howled. 

**Come, Bran! Come, old girl !” 

She raced half way up to him; then half way back; again to the 
puppies, then towards him again: and then suddenly gave it up, and 
dropping her tail, walked slowly back to the blind suppliants, with a 
deep reproachful growl. 

«*****)* said Raphael, with a mighty oath; ‘** you are right after 
all! Here are nine things come into the world; phantasms or not, there 
itis; I can’t deny it. They are something, and you are something, old 
dog; or at least like enough to something to do instead of it; and you 
are not I, and as guod as I, and they too, for aught I know, and have as 
good a right to live as 1; and by the seven planets and all the rest of 
it, Pll carry them!” 

And he went back, tied up the puppies in his blanket, and set forth, 
Bran barking, squeaking, and leaping, running between his legs and 
upsetting him, in her agonies of joy. 

‘Forward! whither you will, old lady! The world is wide. You 
shall be my guide, tutor, queen of philosophy, for the sake of this mere 
common sense of yours. Forward, you new Hypatia! I promise youl 
will attend no lectures but yours this day !” 

He toiled on, every now and then stepping across a dead body, or 
clambering a wall out of the road, to avoid some plunging, shrieking 
horse, or obscene knot of prowling camp followers, who were already 
stripping and plundering the slain At last, in front of a large 
villa, now a black and smoking skeleton, he leaped a wall and found 
himself landed on a heap of corpses They were piled up against 
the garden fence for many yards. The struggle had been fierce there 
some three hours before. 

‘**Put me out of my misery! In mercy kill me!” moaned a voice 
beneath his feet. 

Raphael looked down; the poor wretch was slashed and mutilated 
beyond all hope. 

‘Certainly, friend, if you wish it,” and he drew his dagger. The 
poor fellow stretched out his throat, and awaited the stroke with a 
ghastly smile. 
rose. 

“What do you advise, Bran ?”’ 
and barking impatiently. 

**I obey,” said Raphael, and he followed her, while the wounded 
man called piteously and upbraidingly after him. 

‘* He will not have long to wait. Those plunderers will not be as 
squeamish asl... . Strange, now! From Armenian reminiscences I 
should have fancied myself as free from such tender weakness as any 
of my Canaanite-slaying ancestors. .. . And yet by some mere spirit 
of contradiction, I couldn’t kill that fellow, exactly because he asked 
me to doit. . . . There is more in that than will fit into the great in- 
verted pyramid of ‘Iam I.’ . . . Never mind, let me get the dog’s les 
sons by heart first. What next, Bran? Ah! Could one believe the 
transformation? Why this is the very trim villa which I passed yes- 
terday morning, with the garden chairs standing among the flower- 
beds, just as the young ladies had left them, and the peacocks and 
silver pheasants running about, wondering why their pretty mistresses 
did not come to fe dthem. And here is a trampled mass of wreck and 
corruption for the girls to find, when they venture back from Rome, 
and complain how horrible war is for breaking down all their shrubs, 
and how cruel soldiers must be to kill and cook all their poor dear tame 
turtledoves! Why not? Why should they lament over other things 
—which they can just as little mend—and which perhaps need no 
more mending? Ah! there lies a gailant fellow underneath that fruit 
tree!” 

Raphael walked up to a ring of dead, in the midst of which lay, half- 
sitting against the trunk of the tree, a tall and noble officer, in the 
first bloom of manhood. His casque and armour, gorgeously inlaid with 
gold were hewn ani battered by a hundred blows; his shield was 
cloven through and through ; his sword broken in the stiffened hand 


But the dog was far ahead, leaping 


stand beneath the tree, knee deepin the gay summer flowers, and there 
he lay, bestrewn, as if by some mockery—or pity—of mother nature 

with faded roses, acd golden fruit, shaken from off the boughs in 
that last deadly struggle. Raphael stood and watched him with a sad 
sneer. 

** Well!—you have sold your fancied personality dear! How many 
dead men? ... Nine. . . Eleven. Conceited fellow! Who told you 
that your life was worth the eleven which you have taken?” 

Bran went up to the corpse—perhaps from its sitting posture fancy. 
ing it still living—smelt the cold cheek, and recoiled with a mournful 
whine. 

“Eh? That is the right way to look at the phenomenon, is it? Well, 
after all, lamsorry for you. . . . almost like you... .. All your wounds 
in front, as a man’s should be. Poor fop! Lais and Thais will never 
curl those dainty ringlets for you again! What is that bas-relief 
upon yourshield? Venus receiving Psyche into the abode of the gods! 
. . . Ah! you have found out all about Psyche’s wings by this time. 
. . . How do I know that? And yet, why am I, in spite of my com- 
mon sense—if I have any—talking to you as you, and liking you, and 
pitying you, if you are nothing now, and probably never were anything ? 
Bran! What right had you to pity him without giving your reasons 
in due form, as Hypatia would have done? Forgive me, sir, however— 
Whether you exist or not, I cannot leave that collar round your neck 
for these camp- wolves to convert into strong liquor.” 

And as he spoke, he bent down, and detached, gently enough, a mag- 
nificent necklace. 

** Not for myself, I assure you. 
niori. Here, Bran!” 

And he wreathed the jewels round the neck of the mastiff, who, evi- 
dently exalted in her own eyes by the burden, leaped and barked for. 
ward again, taking, apparently as a matter of course the road back 
towards Ostia, by which they had come thither from the sea And as 
he followed, careless where he went, he continued talking to himself 
aloud after the manner of restless self-discontented men. 


Like Até’s golden apple detur dig- 


... “© And then man talks big about his dignity and his intellect, 
and his heavenly parentage, and his aspirations after the unseen and 
the beautiful, and the infinite—and everything else unlike himself.— 
How can he prove it? Why, these poor blackguards lying about are 
very fair specimens of humanity —And how much have they been 
bothered since they were born with aspirations after anything infinite, 
except infinite sour wine? To eat, to drink ; to destroy a certain 
number of their species; to reproduce a certain number of the same, 
two thirds of whom will die in infancy, a dead waste of pain to their 
mothers, and of expense to their putative sires. .. . And then—— 
what says Solomon? What befals them befals beasts. As one dies, 
so dies the other; so that they have all one breath, and a man has no 
pre-eminence over a beast; for allis vanity. All go to one place; all 
are of the dust, and turn to dust again. Who knows that the breath 
of man goes upward, and that the breath of the beast goes downward 
to the earth? Who indeed, my most wise ancestor? NotI,certainly. 
Raphael Aben- Ezra, how art thou better than a beast ? What pre-emi- 
nence hast thou, not merely over this dog, but over the fleas whom 
thou so wantonly cursest ? Man must painfully win house, clothes, fire. 
. . . A pretty proof of his wisdom, when every flea has the wit to make 
my blanket, without any labour of his own, lodge him a great deal 
better than it lodges me! Man makes clothes, and the fleas live in 
them . . Which is the wiser of the two? . . .” 

** Ah, but—man is fallen ... Well—and the flea is not. So much 
better he than the man; for he is what he was made, and fulfils the 
very definition of virtue . . . which no one can say of us of the red- 
ochre vein. And even if the old myth be true, and the man only fell, 
because he was set to do higher work than the flea—What does that 
prove—but that he could not do it ? 

‘** But his arts and his sciences? . .. Apage! The very sound of 
those grown-children’s rattles turns me sick. . . . One conceited ass 
in a generation increasing labour and sorrow, and dying after all even 
as the fool dies, and ten million brutes and slaves, just where their 
forefathers were, and where their children will be after them, to 
the end of the farce... . The thing that has been, it is that which 
shall be ; and there is no new thing under the sun... . 

** And as for your palaces, and cities, and temples. . . . Look at 
this Campagna, and judge! Flea-bites go down after a while—and so 
do they. What are they but the bumps which we human fleas make 
in the old earth’s skin. ... Make them? We only cause them, as 
fleas cause flea-bites. . .. What are all the works of man, but a sort 
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of cutaneous disorder in this unhealthy earth hide, and we a race of 
larger fleas, running about among its fur, which we call trees? Why 
should not the earth be an animal? How do I know it is not? Because 
it is too big? Bah! What is big, and what is little? Because it has 
pot the shape of one? . . . Look into a fisherman’s net, and see what 
forms are there! Because it does not speak? ... Perhaps it has 
mothing to say, being too busy. Perhaps it can talk no more sense 
than we. . . . In both cases it shows its wisdom by holding its tongue 
Because it moves in one necessary direction? How do I know that 
How can I tell it is not flirtiog with all the seven spheres at once, at 
this moment? And if it does—so much the wiser of it, if that be the best 
direction for it. Oh, what a base satire on ourselves and our notions 
of the fair and fitting, to say that a thing cannot be alive and rational, 
just because it goes steadily on upon its own road, instead of skipping 
and scrambling fantastically up and down without method or order, 
like us and the fleas, from the cradle to the grave! Besides, if you 
grant with the rest of the world, that fleas are less noble than we, 
because they are our parasities, then you are bound to grant that we 
are less noble than the earth, because we are its parasites. . . . Posi- 
tively, it looks more probable than anything I have seen for many 
a-day. ... And, by-the-bye, why should not earthquakes, and floods, 
and pestilence, be only justso many ways which the cunning old brute 
earth has of scratching herself, when the human fleas and their palace 
and city bites get too troublesome ?” 

At a turn of the road he was aroused from this profitable meditation 
by a shriek, the shrillness of which told him that it was a woman’s, 
He looked up, and saw close to him, among the smouldering ruins of 4 
farm-house, two ruffians driving before them a young girl, with her 
hands tied behind her, while the poor creature was looking back 
piteously after something among the ruins, and struggling in vain ’ 
bound as she was, to escape from her captors, and return. 

‘Conduct unjustfiable in any fleas. Eh! Bran? How do I know 
that, though? Why should it not be a piece of excellent fortune for 
her, if she had but the equanimity to see it? Why—what will happen 
to her? She will be taken to Rome and sold asaslave ... Andin 
spite of a few discomforts in the transfer, and the prejudice which some 
persons have against standing an hour on the catasta in the minimum 
of clothing, she will most probably end in being far better housed, fed, 
bedizened and pampered to her heart’s desire, than ninety nine out of 
a hundred of her sister fleas . . . till she begins to growold.... 
which she must do in any case. . . . And if she have not contrived to 
wheedle her master out of her liberty, and made up a pretty little 
purse of savings, by that time—why, it is herown fault. Eh, 
ran ?’ 

But Bran by no means agreed with his view of the case; for after 
watching the two ruffians, with her head stuck on one side, for a mi- 
nute or two, she suddenly and silently, after the manner of mastiffs, 
sprang upon them and dragged one to the ground. 

“Oh! that is the ‘fit and beautiful,’ in this case, as they say in 
Alexandria, is it? Well—I obey. You are at least a more practical 
teacher than ever Hypatia was. Heaven grant that there may be no 
more of them in the ruins!” 

And rushing on the second plunderer, he laid him dead with a blow 
of his dagger, and then turned to the first, whom Bran was holding 
down by the throat. ; 

‘* Mercy, mercy !” shrieked the wretch. ‘ Life! only life !"’ 

“There was @ fellow a half-a-mile back begging me to kill him :— 
which of you two am I to agree with ?—for you van’t both be right.’ 
‘* Life! only life !” 

‘A carnal appetite, which man must learn to conquer,” said Ra- 
phael, as he raised the poinard. .. Ina moment it was over, and 
Bran and he rose. Where was the girl? She had rushed back to the 
ruins, whither Raphael followed her ; while Bran ran to the puppies, 
which he had laid upon a stone, and commenced her maternal cares. 

« What do you want, my poor girl?” asked he in Latin. ‘* 1 will not 
hurt you ” 

‘« My father! My father !”’ . 

He untied her bruised and swollen wrists ; and without stopping to 
thank him, she ran to a heap of fallen stones and beams, and began 
digging wildly, with all her little strength, breathlessly calling 
“father.” i 

“ Sach is the gratitude of flea to flea! What is there, now in the 
mere fact of being accustomed to call another person father, and not 
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master, or slave, which should produce such passion as that? . 
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rendered, which make him worth——Here is Bran! 
ou think of that, my female philosopher ?” 

Bran sat down and watched too. The poor girl’s tender bands were 
bleeding from the stones, while her golden tresses rolled down over 
her eyes, and entangled in her impatient fingers ; but still she worked 
frantically. Bran seemed suddenly to comprehend the case, rushed to 
the rescue, and began digging too, with all her might. 

Raphael rose with a shrug, and joined in the work. 

* * * 


. . » What do 


«‘ Hang these brute instincts! They make one very hot. What was 
at?” 

A feeble moan rose from under the stones. A human limb was un- 
covered. The girl threw herself on the place, shrieking her father’s 
pame. Raphael put her gently back, and exerting his whole strength 
drew out of the ruins a comely man, of middle age, in the dress of 
an officer of high rank. 

He still breathed. The girl lifted up his head and covered him with 
wild kisses. Raphael looked round for water; found a spring and a 
brokea sherd, and bathed the wounded man’s temples till he opened 
his eyes, and showed signs of returning life. 

The girl still sat by him, fondling her recovered treasure, bathing 
the grizzled face in holy tears. 

«Tt is no business of mine,” said Raphael. ‘* Come, Bran !” 

The girl sprang up, threw herself at his feet, kissed his hands, call- 
ed him her saviour, her deliverer, sent by God. 

“Not in the least, my child. You must thank my teacher, the dog, 
not me.”’ 

And she took him at his word, and threw her soft armsround Bran’s 
neck ; and Bran undersood it, and wagged her tail, and licked the gen- 
tle face, lovingly. 

“ Intolerably! absurd, all this!’ said Raphael. ‘I must be going, 
Bran.” 

* You will not leave us? 
die here.” 

“Why not? What better thing could happen to him ?”’ 

‘ Nothing,” murmured the officer, who had not spoken before. 

** Ab, God! he is my father!” 

** Well ?” 

‘‘He is my father !” 

“Well?” 

«You must save him! You shall, I say !” 
arm in the imperiousness of her passion. 

He shrugged his shoulder’s ; but felt he knew not why, marvellously 
inclined to obey her. 

‘“*] may as well do this as anything else, having nothing else to do. 
Whither now, sir ?” 

‘‘Whither you will. Our troops are disgraced, our eagle’s taken.— 
We are your pris. ners byright of war. We follow you.” 

‘*Oh, my fortune! A new responsibility! Why cannot I stir, with- 
out live animals, from fleas upward, attaching themselves to me? Is it 
not enough to have nine blind puppies at my back, and an old brute at 
my heels, who will persist in saving my life, that I must be burdened 
over and above, with a respectable elderly rebel and his daughter ?— 
Why am I not allowed by fate to care for nobody but myself? Sir, I 
give you both your freedom. The world is wide enough for us all. I 
really ask no ransom, 

You seem philosophically disposed my friend.” 

‘1? Heaven forbid! I have gone right through that slough, and 
come out sheer on the other side. For sweeping the last lingering 
taint of it out of me, I have to thank, not sulphur and exorcisms, but 
your soldiers and their morning’s work Philosophy is superfluous in 
a world where all are fools.” 

** Do you include yourself under that title ?” 

‘* Most certninly, my best sir. Don’t fancy that I make any excep. 
ceptions. If I can in any way prove my folly to you, I will do it.” 

‘* Then help me and my éocabier to Ostia.” 

‘A very fair instance. Well—my dog happens to be going that way ; 
and, after all, you seem to have a sufficient share of human imbecility 

to be a very fit companion for me. I hope, though you do not set up 
for a wise man?” 

**God knows—no! Am I not of Heraclian’s army ?” 

“True; and the young lady, here, made herself so great a fool 
about you, that she actually infected the very dog.” 

** So we three fools will forth together.” 

**And the greatest one, as usual, must help the rest. But I have 
nine puppies in my family already. How am I carry you and them?’ 

“T will take them,” said the girl; and Bran, after looking on at 
the transfer with a somewhat dubious face, seemed to satisfy herself 
that all was right, and put her head contentedly under the girl’s 
hand 

«Eh? You trust her, Bran?” said Raphael,inan undertone. “I 
must really emancipate myself from your instructions if you require 
a similar simplicity in me. Stay! there wanders a mule without 
a rider; we may as well press him into the service.” 

He caught the mule, lifted the wounded man into the saddle, and the 
cavalcade set forth, turning out of the high road into a bye-lane, 
which the officer, who seemed to know the country thoroughly, assured 
him would lead them to Ostia by an unfrequented route. 

«If we arrive there before sundown, we are saved,” said he: 

«« And in the meantime,” answered Raphael, ** between the dog and 
this dagger, which as I take care to inform all comers, is delicately 
poisoned, we may keep ourselves clear of marauders. And yet what a 
meddling fool Iam!” he went on to himself. ‘* What possible interest 
can I have in this uncircumcised rebel? The least evil is, that if we 
are taken, which we most probably shall be, I shall be crucified for 
helping him to escape. But even if we get safe off—here is a fresh tie 
between me and those very brother fleas, to be rid of whom I have 
chosen beggary and starvation. Who knows where it may eid. Pooh! 
The man is like other men. He is certain, before the day is over, to 
prove ungrateful or attempt the mountebank-heroic, or give me some 
other excuse for bidding him good evening. And in the meantime, there 
is something quaint in the fact of finding so sober a respectability, with 
a young daughter too, abroad on this fool’s errand, which really makes 
me curious to discover with what variety of fleas I am to class him.” 


CITIES IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


There is a class of thinkers, who, right or wrong, are never satisfied 
with the bare assurance that every medal has its reverse, and every 
shield a gold as well as a silver side, but are continually striving to 
make themselves acquainted with the side opposite to that ordinarily 
presented tothem. In so doing, they ask obtrusive questions, take 
liberties with established cobwebs, and overturn received snd accepted 
ghosts in order to inquire into the physical peculiarities of the turnips, 
broom handles, and calico sheets of which those ghosts are sometimes 
composed. Not satisfied with Philip sober, they have the impertinence 
to scrutinise Philip drunk; not content with the due execution of 
justice upon a culprit, they must needs know what becomes of the 
executioner afterwards; and as though they had not enough of things 
as they are, clamour for things as they were, and as they ought to be. 
These embarassing thinkers are distinguished in infancy by a propensity 
for poking their flaccid little fingers into the eyes of their nurses and 
relations, doubtless following out some infantine theory as to the struc- 
ture of the orbs of vision; in childhood, by constant endeavours to 
teach difficult feats of gymnastics to dumb animals and to make them 
eat strange viands ;—such as wooden pineapples glued on the plate ; and, 
by the ripping up, scraping, pegging, and otherwise mutilating all their 
toys—notably in the case of Shem, Ham, and Japhet from the Noah’s 
ark, whom they make to swim in the wash-hand basin (in company with 
the magnetic duck and the elastic eel), and otherwise maltreat till 
every vestige of paint disappears from their strange faces and stranger 
Costumes, and Ham, the traditonal blackamoor of the family, has 
nothing to reproach himself with on the score of colour. At school 
they are remarkable for surreptitiously keeping hedgehogs in their 
lockers, flaying the covers off grammars and copybooks to make silk- 
ween boxes, and for persisting in the refusal or inability to acknow- 
edge that the angle a B is equal to the angle c p, stating that it is’nt 
and is much larger. In manhood and mature age, they either become 
usy-bodies, insufferable bores telling you irrelevant history and 
trying back” a score ef times during the narration to relate the lives 
and adventures of the actors therein, and of their relations ; or, they 
Invent steam-engines and cotton- looms, discover planets, settle the laws 
of gravitation, and found systems of philosophy. The astronomer and 
the quidnune; Plato and the child who does Shem. Ham, and Japhet’s 
Washing, Sir Isaac Newton and the gentleman in the sky blue coat, 
green umbrella, white hat, striped calimancoes, eye-glass and Hessian 
Oote, with whom Mr. Wright, comedian, is acquainted; have more in 
— than you would imagine, sometimes. 
aaa confess, myself, that my train of thought is essentially of @ 
*mian and desultory nature. My life has been a digression. L 


You surely will not leave an old man to 


And she seized Raphael’s 


never could remember a thing in time, or forget it in season; for, 
though I respect and glory in the statute of limitations as a legislative 
enactment, I can’t apply it to men or to things. I was always more 
curious about the strings than about the puppets. I like Punch; but 
I like the velveteen-clad histrion who lies perdu behind the striped 
drapery, and without whose aid Punch could not squeak, and Shalla- 
ballah would be yet unbastinadoed ; much better I like the “ flies” and 
the mezzanine floor than the greenroom or the prompt box. I havea 
desultory, unprofitable fancy for old books, old pictures, and old fur- 
niture; but, like the imprudent poor relation who was disinherited for 
liking gravy, I am sensible of having lost several friends by an invet- 
erate habit of rummaging over ragged book-stalls and brokers’ sheds, 
and standing, speculating, before rag and bottle-shops. I was cut dead 
once by an intimate acquaintance for walking down Drury Lane with 
two copper candlesticks, of curious make, which I had just purchased 
of a neighbouring broker, who tempted me sadly, besides, with a hu- 
man skull, a life-preserver, and two volumes of ‘‘ Elegant Extracts,’ 
for five shillings—a bargain. 

Some random speculations I have already indulged in as to some 
curious dualities of costume and character in man and woman kind. I 
find myself constantly recurring to the same subject, constantly poring 
over that eccentric etching by Gillray, called the ‘* doub/ures,”’ where 
heads of dukes and politicians, philosophers and divines, cast shadows 
on the wall, which, though rendering feature for feature, yet are 
strangely metamorphosed into satyrs, demons, donkeys and Silenus’s. 
If I have not hopelessly wearied you with double men, will you accord 
me, reader, a modicum of patience while I babble of double cities. 

Of cities in plain clothes rather—in their apparel of homespun, very 
different from the gala suit they wear on high days and holidays, and 
in books of travel. And.I pray you, do not taunt me with being fan- 
tastic for giving corporeality to mere agglomerations of houses, and for 
assuming that cities may wear clothes, plain or otherwise. I appeal to 
the walls and ceilings of Greenwich Hospital, Windsor Castle, and 
Hampton Court, where sprawl the saints of Verris and Laguerre. 
Cities of all sorts sprawl incarnate on those gigantic works of art; 

ainted by the mile, and paid for, as the bills delivered of the artists 
inform us, by the yard. The galleries of Versailles boast battalions 
of personified cities, some in holiday clothes, some in plain clothes, and 
not a few with no clothes at all. Louis Philippe commissioned Pradier 
to execute two statues of Lille and Strasbourg for the Place de la Con- 
corde—which stand there to this day, and are noble specimens of em- 
bodied cities, though I certainly miss the paté de foie gras from the 
trophies on the pedestal of the later capital. If the ‘* gentle Severn” 
be allowed to have a ‘“‘ crisp head,” if half-a dozen rivers embodied in 
bronze are allowed to empty water-jugs in the courtyard of Somerset 
House; if the very north wind itself is with impunity individualised 
and made to figure in pictures and sculpture as a blustering railer, with 
puffed. out cheeks, I certainly may be allowed to give my cities flesh and 
raiment. Moreover, I have history and custom on my side. Doesn’t 
Mr. de Quincey cail Oxford Street, and, by implication, London a 
stony- hearted step-mother?” Is not Venice called the Queen of cities? 
Was not Babylon the great distinguished by a very rude name? She 
must have worn plain clothes even, besides the historical scarlet. 

I don’t exactly envy, but I sigh for the lot of those who possess ima- 
gination, for I have none. If I had, I should be contented with the 
ideal and imaginative garments of a city, without meddling with those 
coarser, plainer habiliments, which to dull realist eyes they wear. I 
should be content with the cities that poets sing, that painters limn, 
that rapturous tourists describe, but for this infusion of realism in the 
nectar of ideality, that shows them very different and changed. 

Let me take a city.—Constantinople. What a holiday dress she wears 
in Mr. Thomas Allom’s pictures, in the pages of Byron and Hope, in 
Mr. Lewis’s lithographs, in the eyes even of the expectant tourist on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer, who disap- 
pointed with Naples, Malta, and Athens, opens wide his eyes with 
wonder, admiration and delight, when he first surveys the City of the 
Sultan from the Golden Horn; when he sees glittering against the 
blue sky the thousand minarets, the fairy-like kiosques the solemn 
dome of Saint Sophia, the shining cupola of the mosque of Achmet, the 
seraglio, the arsenal, the palaces of the Pachas, the grove of masts of 
all nations, the sparkling shoals of caiques, with the gaily dressed 
boatmen. Let us enter into that tourist for a moment. He is a native, 
we will say, of Clapham; Stockwell was his a/ma mater ; Camberwell 
resounds with his erudition. He is well read in that curious repertory 
of books that go to make up in England the usual course of reading of 
a young man in the middle classes of society. He is decidedly imagina- 
tive, passably prejudiced and opiniated, after the manner of free-born 
Englishmen, and is the hope and joy of a wholesale house in the 
a line, and in Bread Street, Cheapside. We will call him 
Mole. 

‘*A few moments,” cries Mr. Moole, “ a few trifling formalities at 
the Custom House, and I shall land in the city of Constantine, the 
Stamboul of the Muslim, the Istambol to which the noble Childe fied, 
leaving behind him at Athens his heart and soul in the care of the 
Maid of Athens—now, Mrs. Black. I shall pass by the gates of the 
Seraglio, where the heads of rebellious pachas scorch in the noontide 
sun; where firce eunuchs guard the sacred approaches: but all their 
glittering blades will not prevent me from revelling in imagination 
amidst the fragrant gardens of the Seraglio, in the soul-entrancing 
glances of the gazelle-eyed Gulbeyaz, Dudus, Gulnares, and other 
lights of the harem. I shall listen to the dulcet notes of the mandolin, 
hear the pattering fall of perfumed waters, catch heavenly glimpses of 
bech-egek beauties behind lattices, puffing lazily at the aromatic 
chibouque, or perchance become an unwilling witness of some dark and 
terrible tragedy,—the impalement of a grand vizier, or the sacking 
and salt-waterising of some inconstant houri of the Padisha. A few 
moments,” this enthusiast from the Surrey hills continues, ‘‘and I 
shall pace by the sacred mosques; and entering them, gaze at the 
fretted roofs, and the out-spread carpets checkered with worshippers, 
with their faces turned towards Mecca. I shall see the stately Moslem 
career by on his Arab Barb, wrapped in his furred pelisse, his brows 
bound with his snow-white turban, his glittering handjar by his side, 
his embroidered papouches on his feet. I shall stroll through the 
crowded Bezesteen, where the rich and varied wares of the Oriental 
world are displayed. Courtly Armenian merchants, with coal. black 
beards, will invite me into their cushioned ware-rooms, present me 
with coffee and pipes, and show me gorgeous wares and intoxicating 
perfumes. Anon, the clamour of military music heralds the passage 
of a legion of janissaries, clad in ‘ barbaric pearl and gold.” Anon, I 
stroll into a coffee-house, where a Greek storyteller is relating the 
lezend of the ‘Fisherman and the Geni’ to the Capitan Basha, the 
Kislar Aga, the Bostangi-bashi, and the Sheikh al-Islam. Now, a 
horde of dancing dervishes whirl fiercely by; now, a band of Almeé 
remind me, in their graceful poses, of Herodias, Esmeralda, and Made- 
moiselle Cerito. Now, a black slave invites me to the splendid mansion 
of a venerable Parmecide close by; who—after making believe to eat, 
pretending to wash his hands, and to get drunk with visionary wine— 
entertains me with a banquet of pilaffs and stewed kids, stuffed with 
pistachio nuts, washed down by wine of Cypress and sherbet, cooled 
with snow. And now, oh! joys of joys, I catch a pair of black eyes 
circled with henna, fixed on me with a glance of tender meaning, 
through the folds of a silken veil. I see alittle fairy foot peeping from 
loose Turkish trowsers: the vision disappears—but an old woman (the 
universal messenger of love in the East) accosts me mysteriously, and 
presents me with a bouquet composed of dandelions, bachelor’s buttons, 
and the fragrant flower known as ‘‘cherry pie” all of which say as 
plainly as the language of flowers (known at Stamboul as at Stockwell) 
can speak: ‘ Meet me at eight this evening at the secret gate opposite 
the third kiosque past Seraglio point.” What tales I shall have to tell 
when I get back to Clapham.’’ Land if you like, at Pera, the Euro- 
pean suburb. Plenty of plain clothes here. A mangy hill spotted 
with leprous houses, and infested by scurvy dogs. The English em- 
bassy, looking like an hospital; the Russian ditto looking like a gaol. 
A circus for horse-riders, and one or two ramshackle hotels, claiming 
decided kindred in the way of accomodation and general aspect with 
the fifteenth-rate foreign houses in the back settlements of Leicester 
Square; and in respect to prices, with the Clarendon or Mivart’s. A 
population strongly resembling that of London, when Doctor Johnson 
affirmed it to be the ‘‘ common sewer of Paris and of Rome.” Dirt, dead 
dogs, oyster-shells, dust ; no pavement nor lamps, no gutters, no sewers. 
Houses that would have rejoiced the heart of that Chinese sage, who in- 
vented roast pig, for they are delightfully easy to be burnt down and are 
being burnt continually. Such arethe plain clothes of Pera. Land at Ga- 
lata, Mr. Moole; you come across more dogs, live and dead, more dirt, 
oyster-shells, dust and leprous houses. Land at Scutari, and ask for 
sewers, lamps, or gutters, and you shall find none. Instead of them you 
shall find unwholesome streets ; or, rather, alleys resembling the worst 
parts of Church Lane, Saint Giles’s dovetailed on to the Rue-aux Féves 
in Paris, and the Coomb in Dublin. Ask for horrible smells, infected 
hovels—where the great adjuster of the population, the plague, hides 
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from year to year, every now and then leaping from his hole to take 
the census with a sword: ask for these and they will start up by 
hundreds. Ask for the stately Moslem, and you shall be shown a fat 
man with a sleepy expression of countenance, and looking remarkabl 
uncomfortable in an ill made European coat and a red skullcap. As 
for the Bezesteen, and you shall elbow your way through a labyrinth 
of covered lanes, giving not a bad idea of Rag Fair, the Temple in 
Paris, and the Soho Bazaar, squeezed into Newgate Market. Ask for 
the dancing Dervishes, you shall see a set of dirty old ragamuffins ex- 
ecuting lewd gambadoes for copper paras. Ask for Saint Sophia, and 
you will be enabled to speculate on the whitewashed mosaics, and the 
tawdry gimcrack lamps and carpets, and eggs strung on strings. Ask 
for the lights of the harem, and you shall meet a succession of black 
silk pillow-cases, capped with white ditto, shod with yellow shoes 
down at heel, shutiling through the lanes, or jolting about in crazy 
carts drawn by buliocks. Ask for the janissaries, and you will be told 
that they were all massacred on the plain of the dtmeidan twenty- 
seven years ago, and in their stead, are slouching louts of peasants im 
uncouth and mongrel European costume. Peep slyly into a harem 
(which you will not succeed in doing, my friend), and you will see fat 
women with coarse features lolling wearily on carpets, in rooms with 
bare walls, and the principal furniture of which is composed of French 
clocks. Ask for Stamboul the romantic, the beautiful, the glorious, 
the Constantinople of the last of the Paleologi, the Byzantium of the 
Romans, the Istambol of Bajazet and Mahomet the conqueror, and you 
shall be told that this dirty, swarming, break neck city is it. You are 
a young man of a strongly imaginative temperament, Mr. Moole, I 
therefore advise you to go on board the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamer again as fast as you can; from whose deck you may 
again survey the enchanting and superb prospect of the city and solace 
yourself with engravings after Messrs. Allom and Lewis. These will 
be a great consolation to you when you are frying in quarantine on 
your road home, and you may conjure up quite a splendid court-suit 
for Constantinople, and forget all about its plain clothes. 

“ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself has said” — 

Venice? Beautiful Venice? Ah! Mr. Moole says Imagination, if 
you had gone there, you would not have been disappointed. Realism 
can’t sneer away the Campanile, the Grand Canal, the Ducal Palace, 
the Dogana, and the Bridge of Sighs. Madam Imagination, if you 
please, let me peep at Venice, at the commencement, let me say, of the 
last century. Forthwith Imagination calls from the ends of the earth 
fourscore poets, twelve score sentimental tourists, a bevy of blooming 
young ladies, far too numerous for me to count, and the editors of six 
defunct landscape annuals. ‘ Venice, if you please ladies and gentle- 
men,” she says to them. ‘ Marble halls,” they answer in a breath. 
«‘ Landscapes, or, rather, water-scrapes with crimson, green and gold 
skies, orange waves, and blue palaces (see Turner); or gondolas with 
pea-green hulls, and feluccas with crimson velvet sails (see Holland). 
The Doge, a venerable old man, with a white beard and a high cap, 
constantly occupied with dandling the lion of St. Mark, curry-combing 
the winged horses. spending his afternoons with his ear close to the 
‘* Lion’s mouth,” jotting down mems. of conspiracies hot and hot, and 
going out twice a week in a gilded galley to wed the Adriatic; varying 
occasionally these pursuits, by putting his sons to the torture, pursu- 
ing with fire and sword people who wrote impertinent things about 
his wife on the back of his chair, and making fierce last dying speeches 
to the people from the top of the giant’s staircase. The Council of Ten, 
meeting every day, masked every man jack of them? (Gentlemen ! 
says Imagination, expostulating] no; not masked, but dressed in crim- 
son velvet cloaks, each councillor sitting under his own portrait by 
Titian, who died some time before; but never mind that. A carnival 
all the year round, and such a carnival; the Piazza San Marco 
thronged with masquers in every variety and shade of splendour of 
costume. All the canals (all bordered by palaces decorated by Titian 
and Sebastiano del Piombo) studded with fanciful arabesques, hung 
with splendid tapestry, filled with purple velvet lovers and white satin 
angels (see Lake Price), making love and eating ices beneath a moon 
certainly twice as large as any French German, or English one. The 
gondolier, in his picturesque striped silken sash, guides his frail bark, 
standing gracefully on one leg, and warbling a hymn to our Lady of 
the Sea. But ah! little does the purple satin lover whom he is con- 
ducting to a rendezvous, and who sits jauntily at the prow, sweeping 
the strings of his guitar with an agile hand, and calling up echoes from 
the distant lagunes—little does that cavalier reck that the treacher- 
ous boatman has betrayed him to his enemy—that at this very moment, 
behind the waterspout of the Palazza Boffi, the wicked Cavaliere 
Lazaro di Hardoppari is waiting for him with two dravi and three 
poignards, and that at the moment when his white satin enchantress, 
the Lady Bianca, is descending the marble staircase to meet him, and 
before even he has time to invoke his patron saint, San Giacomo Robin- 
sino, he will be laid at length on the Boffi terrace, his guitar shattered, 
his head towards the stairs, and his toes turned up. Woeful history! 
followed by the despair, madness (in white satin), and death of the 
Lady Bianca, the tragical end of Nardoppari (poisoned by his brother 
the Cardinal in @ venison pasty), and the remorse of Sproggino, the 
gondolier; who, after performing amazing feats of piracy in the Gre- 
cian archipelago, founded a convent and asylum for dissolute boatmen, 
died in the odour of sanctity, and was canonised. (His picture winked 
only last Pentecost.) Such is Venice, please your ladyship;”’ and the 
whole army of pets, engravers, sentimentalists, and young ladies break 
forth into such a strumming of guitars and bleating of ‘* Beautiful 
Venice, city of sunshine !” ** The merry gondolier,” the engravers ac- 
companying them with such force with their burins on their steel 
plates—that I am fain to stop my ears, the din is so great. 

Can this city, so brave in purple velvet and white satin, condescend 
ever to wear plain clothes? Ay, that she can—very plain clothes: rags, 
dirty, greasy, unmitigated rags. Study the pictures of an artist, whose 

lain clothes’ name was Antonio da Canal, whose gala name is Cana- 
etti, and who painted what he saw and knew—and you will discover 
these rags, sweltering too on the palsied, ulcerated limbs of beggars in 
the gay Piazza di San Marco. Not confining yourself to Canaletti, con- 
sult a certain Goldoni, one Gozzi, and one known as Filippante. They 
will show you Venice in plain clothes in the last century :—mud inthe 
canals, griping poverty in the palaces, impudent intolerance in the 
churches, rapacious waiters in the coffee-houses (waiters in Venice!), 
and oh, realism of realisms ! oh, quietus of romance! the Doge of Venice 
in a bag-wig, powdered, and a cocked hat! The Carnival, they will 
tell you, was merely a harvest-time for theatrical managers, silly Ve- 
netian ‘‘ gents,” who had a difficulty to play the fool with a mask on 
with any greater degree of completeness than they were in the habit of 
doing with uncovered faces; and other classes, not here to be mention- 
ed They will inform you that no inconsiderable portion of the Vene- 
tian nobility lived by selling counterfeits of their pictures to amateurs; 
by farmiog and gaming-tables, and by trafficking in the honour of their 
daughters. They will show you that the race of Jaffiers, Pierres, and 
Belvideras is quite extinct; that the lion’s mouth is grown rusty; and 
that poignards are not more in use than they are now in every wine 
shop in the Levant, when foreign sailors fall a quarrelling. As for the 
gondolas, instead of the arabesques and the tapestry you will see shab- 
by little boats with an awning like a carrier’s cart, painted with a fu- 
neral black, and rowed bya swarthy varlet, who has preserved at least 
the traditions of Venetian mosaic work in the darning and patching of 
his garments, who talks a patois unintelligible to many Italians, and 
who is egregiously extortionate. Such is ‘‘ beautiful Venice.” Not 
that I am for denying the claims of the Bride of the Adriatic for ro- 
mance in toto; but I stand for the ex’stenee of the plain clothes as well 
as the masqerade suit, for the existence of such homely things as Ven- 
ice turpentine and Venetian blinds, as well as Venetian Doges and Ve- 
netian Brides. There is plenty of sustenance for the romantic minds in 
Venice even to-day, when the Austrian ‘‘autograph,” as Professor Dan- 
dolo expressed it, has planted his banners on its towers. There ia 
romance in that strange fantastic basilica, which brings old Rome, 
Byzantium, Greece, and modern Italy to the mind at once; in the hot 
summer nights, when the Venetians lounge outside the cafés, and listen 
to Donizetti's music played by a Croat or Sclavonian band, and watch 
the padded Austrian officers twirling their tawny moustachios; in the 
stoues of that dreary prison-palace,where so many true men have chafed 
to death beneath the burning piombdi, for daring to think or to write 
that man has a heritage of freedom, which all the Autocrats in the uni- 
verse cannot wholly waste or alienate. 

And, ere I leave Italy, one glance at the wardrobe of another Italian 
city—Naples. She has her court dress; Cardinals in red stockings, 
Virgins in jewelled petticoats, the bay, Vesuvius and Pompeii. But 
what a suit of plain clothes! what squalid tatters! what looped and 
windowed raggedness! Those walking rag-shops in monkish garb, those 
dismal scarecrows, the romantic lazzaroni, those fetters and felon 
dresses, those hideous dungeons by the blue sea! Imagination incor- 
rigible, in three vols. 8vo, jast out (see Evening paper) persists in see- 





ing only Naples the sunny, the romantic, the beautiful ‘Vedi Vapolé 
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¢€ poi morire.” ** See Naples and die,” says Imagination. “ See Naples,” 

says Reality sternly in the shape of Mr. Gladstone, * see St Januari- 

=f am blood, and Poerio’s fetters, and Ferdinand’s Shrapnel shells, 
and then die with shame and horror.” 

Paris during the Regency of Gaston of Orleans. An escape from 
plain clothes at least here:—we know all about that dear delightful 
period. The free, jovial Regent, with his embroidered coats of many 
colours, and that dear eccentric Abbe Dubois, nis minister. And Mr. 
John Law’s scheme,—rather expensive it must be allowed—but Mon- 
sieur Law gave such magnificent entertainments at his hétel in the 
Place Vendome, and such a crowd of archbishops, princes, dukes, and 
noble ladies, that followed at his heels, begging and praying for shares. 
And there was Cartouche, that romantic robber; and that other bri- 

d, whose name we forget, but who was nick named Monseigneur, 
ion his perfect courtesy and politeness of manner. And there were 
the petits soupers, and the petites maisons, and the loges grillées, and 
the balls at the Opera, and the grey mousquetaires, and hoops and pow- 
der, and patches, and buhl tables, and china monsters, and poets who 
recited their verses in the boudoirs of Duchesses, and painters who 
transferred those Duchesses to canvas. Why, the whole of that merry, 
spangled Regency was long holiday! Granted. France, during the 
Regency, wore brilliant holiday costume : a peach-coloured velvet coat, 
barred with gold and festooned with diamonds, cloth of gold waistcoat, 
crimson brocade smalls, fifty thousand francs’ worth of lace at the 
throat and wrists; silk stockings, gold clocks, red heels, jewelled- 
hilted swords, pene patches, a dancing master’s kit in one hand 
and a pasteboard puppet in the other; pockets crammed with pink 
billet doux, lettres-de-cachet, and John Law's Mississippi shares; folly 
on his lips and vice in his heart. But were there none who wore other 
raiment during that same Regency. How many hundred half-naked 
agar were languishing in the dungeons of the Bastile, by the or- 

ers of the eccentric Cardinal Abbé Dubois. What sort of clothes wore 
those men, prosperous merchants once, ruined by John Law’s famous 
scheme, who went forth to beg on the highway ? What clothes had the 
ages and painters when they went from the Duchess's boudoir to die 
the hospital, like Guillebert and Lantara? What clothes, if any, 
had the msierable serfs, who writhed beneath the thraldom of the holi- 
day makers in velvet—of the Abbés, who wrote sonnets, and read taeir 
breviaries in the intervals of a petit souper—who lived on the black, 
filthy, nauseous substance complacently termed bread, and a loaf of 
which the Duke de la Valliere threw down on the council-table before 
the boy King, Louis the Fifteenth, saying,‘ There, Sire. Some millions 
of your subjects eat that/” Did you ever hear of one Barbier, Advo- 
cate of the Parliament of Paris, whose private journal of the Regency 
was lately published? Barbier was the French Pepys, a gossipping, 
meddling, ill-conditioned busybody ; but without Pepys’ good-nature 
or hospitality. He had an auctioneer’s talent for description, and a 
keen nose for scandal ; and half-an- hour’s desultory sauntering through 
his slipslop pages, will teach you some strange secrets of the plain 
clothes of the good City of Paris during the Regency 

If I name Paris during the revolution, and especially during the reign 
of terror, the one-sided enthusiasts fly into the opposite extreme. Even 

then Paris wore other clothes than the bloody masquerade dress she 
did her butcher’s work in at the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, and the 
Place Louis Quinze. She laid aside, sometimes, the scarlet Phrygian 
cap and the red flag. Fouquier Tinville, Louvet, Collot d’Herbois, 
were not always sanguinary tyrants with their sleeves tucked up. They 
were, I dare say, over their dinners in the Palais National—with short- 
waisted coats, flapped waistcoats, buckskins, and top bouts—mighty 
pleasant fellows to meet. Some of the most bloodthirsty of the Com- 
mittee of Safety were dramatic .authors; and, Paris in plain clothes, 
aoe another Paris from that yelling from the mouths of poissardes 

tricoteuses for the lives of the aristocrats—sat smilingly listening 
to such pieces as “* La Mére Coupable,”’ and ‘* Robert, Chef de Bri- 
ands,” which were all the rage then. There were stage-dresses for 
onvention, the club of the Jacobinz, the Noyades, and the feasts of the 
Goddess of Reason ; but there were plain clothes in houses and shops, 
yea, and peace and quiet in families and hearts far from the great tem- 
pest. For all the gory fever raging, there must have been, as now, 
men and women unmindful of aristocrats and democrats, little heeding 
the republic one and indivisible, and whose whole hearts were in the 
quiet but deadly fight for bread; who achieved fortunes or dreaded 
bankruptcies; wbo hung on the smile or frown of a mistress or lover; 
—to whom every day brought its little private good and evil. 

Be not angry with me, sentimental tourists, and writers of stanzas, 
and imaginative painters. You have your Venices and Stambouls. 
But I have seen so many plays, and taken so many bad halfogowns, in 
my life, that I grow sceptical, and look twice at cities and at men, be- 
fore I take them for granted.—Household Words. 


TOUCHING THE IDENTITY OF JUNIUS. 
Concluded. 


Junius’s knowledge of what passed in Court circles, in the penetralia 
of the Palace, was calculated to excite a good deal of astonishment 


But our hypothesis removes all wonder from the matter. Lord Chat. 
ham’s sister, Mrs Anne Pitt, was keeper of the Privy Purse to the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, mother of George III, and the woman, of 
all her sex, whom Junius hated most. Mrs. Pitt, a spinster, passed 
her life in the very atmosphere of courtly gossip, and was in the way 
of knowing all the secrets of royalty. She resembled her brother, and 
was of a certain voluble and masculine spirit, yet not without a fas- 
cination of manner that made her society greatly sought after; and 
her reunions were attended by the wittiest and most fashionable people 
of the day. Bolingbroke used to call her divinity Pitt, in her earlier 
years. We now see the source of Junius’s curious information (con- 
cerning the Palace) conveyed in his notes to Woodfall. He tells the 
latter how the King takes cordials when his mind is upset by any con- 
tretemps, and lives for a week on potatoes; how “our gracious Sove- 
reign is as callous as @ stockfish to everything but the reproach of 
cowardice ; that alone is able to set the humours afloat; after that, he 
won’t eat meat for a week;” how the Duke of Bedford scolded the 
King in his closet, and left him in convulsions; how Garrick had told 
Mr. Ramus, the King’s page, that Junius would write no more; how 
the Princess Dowager “suckled toads from morning till night, for the 
eure of a cancer in the breast, of which she ultimately died.” That 
last piece of information could only come through a woman. 

Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that Junius should 
keep himself concealed with the utmost exertion of willand means. He 
speaks truly when he declares that, if discovered, he should not survive 

ree days—that he would be attainted by bill. How strange the idea 
that Junius had been in the King’s cabinet, and by proxy, in the King’s 

ace! And yet, we think ita true one. It explains at once the ter- 
ror of such an intrepid being in the prospect of detection. Nothing 
could make such dread of discovery reasonably accountable, but the 
rank apd position of Junius and his family. ; In a privave secretary, or 
any such character, this fear would be as ridiculous as that of Dennis 
the critic, who retreated hastily from a watering-place lest the ships 
of the King of France (on whom he had cast some reflections in his 
tragedy) should make a sudden descent on the coast, and carry him off! 
The celebrity attending the discovery would more than compensate any 
of the Lloyds, Dyers, or Francises for the danger of it. But it would 
be different in Chatham’s case. A cry of aristocratic execration would 
assail the peer and privy councillor, his sister, the courtier, and all his 
family ; and the evil fame of his anonymous truculence would be likely 
to stick for ever to his name, and tarnish the honour of it. As for the 
renown of the literature, it could not weigh against such considerations ; 
and he could easily afford to forfeit it. , 
Francis always did his best to look like Junius. This pretension can 
be traced in a hundred passages of Sir Philip’s life, sayings, and writ- 
ings. In 1811, he published a pamphlet on the Regency, written very 
much in the Junian style. The motto of it was a part of one of Chat- 
ham’s speeches, delivered in 1770 :—*‘* There is one ambition which I 
will renounce but with my life. It is the ambition of delivering to my 
posterity those rights of freedom which I have received from my an- 
cestors.” Francis then commences :—‘ After the noble speaxer of these 
words, no one has so good a right to make use of them as [have.” He 
wishes to make the world suspect, that, as the sentiment is also found 
in Junius, he made the Earl, whom he reported, a present of it. Inno 
other way can we understand what right he has to it. Elsewhere, 
he says Lord Chatham made a certain assertion—or it is recorded for 
him—hinting that the reporter may have put into the poor orator’s 
mouth, fine things the latter never spoke! Nobody, who peruses Francis 
with attention all over, can fail to be struck with his indirect meanings 
and demonstrations, tending to make people suspect him for Junius 
But as Lafontaine’s old rat said to the cat, who whitened herself with 
flour for a purpose, “ Rein ne te sert d étre farine,” so people may have 
gaid to Sir Philip, ‘It is of no use to make yourself Junius.” 
Mr. Wade, who has furnished a dissertation for Bohn’s edition of 
Woodfall, adopts Mr. Taylor’s exploded hypothesis. Both are greatly 


embarrassed by the prominence of Lord Chatham in the business. Tay- 
lor tries to get rid of him by saying, that whem Francis reported his 
lordship’s speeches, he powdered them all over with the flowers of 
thought and language from his own more affluent resources. Mr. Wade 
makes a more determined effort to push that stern old nobleman out of 
the way. He says, positively, that Francis (this wonderful Juvenal!) 
made some of Chatham's speeches—gave the faded orator & new coat of 
freshness! ‘He certainly composed many of his lordship’s speeches,” 
says Mr. Wade. In acopy of Belsham’s History of Great Britain, Sir 
Philip Francis made a MS. note :—* I wrote this speech for Lord Mans- 
field, as well as all those for Lord Chatham, on the Middlesex election.” 
Wade proves too much here— 
“He o’erleaps his sell, 
And falls on the other side.” 


He shows that Junius furnished Mansfield with a speech! He says, 
furthermore, that Lords Holland and Chatham, the Grenvi!les, Mr. 
Calcraft, and Doctor Francis, pere, were the sources from which iofor- 
mation flowed to the ‘‘ Juvenal.” ‘“ A body of intelligences, it must be 
owned,” he adds, “‘ amply sufficient to produce the letters!” But that 
is not all. The strong necessity of the old Earl is upon him, and he 
next says, that Chatham was the a//y of Junius—a fraction, as it were, 
of that epistolary Iron Mask—not the whole of him! He also quotes 
Justice Hardinge, to show how Junius spoke of a matter known only to 
Chatham, Temple, and Camden; and, “ says very wisely,” that it must 
have been Temple who went and told it to the able young scribe—no 
other way of accounting for it. He quotes from Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chancellors a very inconsequent letter from the widow of Sir Philip 
Francis. She declares Sir Philip never said he was Junius, even to 
her; and yet, she goes on to assume that he was, by saying that after 
the Junian letter to Sir William Draper, a new and powerful ally came 
to Sir Philip’s assistance; meaning Lord Chatham, who hampered the 

r lady just as much as he has done the critics. Wade says that Sir 
hilip (Junius) submitted some of his letters to Chatham. The decla- 
ration—‘‘I am the sole depositary of my secret,” is thus thrown out 
of the window very summarily. Lady Francis thinks her husband 
was Junius, because he gave her a beautiful copy of the letters after 
their marriage (the copy in vellum, eh ?) and was always very much 
interested in them. 

Mr. Wade who, like a moth, singes his wings in hovering about the 
light, admits that to restore Chatham to power was the object of Junius, 
wo would write no more, seeing that the Whig cause was lost when 
Lord North came to the helm of affairs. He further says, it was because 
Francis was known to be Junius that he got his lucrative Indian post— 
that the King, Lord North, and the Government, knew the secret of 
Junius from his own confession! Poor Lady Francis! She would have 
given her little finger to be able to say her husband had told her he 
was the immortal Mask. But she could not say it. Never did he 
whisper the secret into Aer ear, as her head rested on his pillow, though 
he could go tell it to the King, to Lord North, and the Government! 
Mr. Wade believes, that though the Ministry gave Junius £10,000 
a- year in India, it was mot with the understanding that he was to write 
no more against the Government. Not at all. Francis took the matter 
as his due, merely, and did not promise one way or the other 

Lord Chatham’s powers of the pen were, according to Mr. Wade, very 
feeble. Though most effective in oratory, he was careless in literary 
composition, inexact, loose, and repetitionary.” Great orators are, 
and have been, in the habit of first writing down their points, illustra- 
tions, and pet parts of speeches before speaking them. We have evi- 
dence enough that Pitt’s oratory was terse, vigorous, and highly im 
pressive. He who spoke like Pitt could hardly write loosely or inex- 
actly, seeing that a man’s written language is usually closer and more 
correct than his speeches. In the Chatham Correspondence, recently 
published by the grandsons of the Earl, there is visible an uneasy 
feeling, that the founder of their house is open to a suspicion of the 
truth in this matter, and an attempt is made to put young Francis 
between Lord Chatham and the conclusion. Mr. Wade, who leans to 
the evidence of the Correspondence, tries to show that, because Francis 
was intimate with Calcraft (Chatham’s friend and retainer), it was 





through this last that Junius communicated with his lordship, and got 
intelligence from him. As we have said, Lord Chatham is terribly in 
the way of all the Franciscans. The Earl’s grandsons and his family 
would do everything in their power to set aside any suspicions tending 
in the direction of their progenitor. A couple of letters appear in the 
Correspondence, purporting to be from Junius to Lord Chatham! But 
they are not to berelied on. They are but a part of that subtle ma- 
chinery of deception which the masked writer employed for the purpose 
of preserving a perpetual secrecy. They are as much to be relied on 
ag the declaration that Junius had no personal knowledge of George 
Grenville. The man who planned the system of the epistles would not 
think himself perfectly guarded without some such documents as these 
letters to himself. 

To account for the undeniable marks of Chatham visible in the letters 
of Juhius (for— 

“The trace of Lord Chatham is over them all)” 


Mr. Wade says Francis admired the great Earl with such enthusiasm 
that he adopted his political sentiments and imitated his style. But 
the notable difficulty presented in the first letters of the miscellaneous 
series—the terrible assault on the Earl—how does he get over that ? 
Easily enough ; he cuts the knot with a single stroke. The first five or 
six letters are spurious. Junius never wrote them! But there are 
more difficulties to be waded through. He anticipates them, and says, 
‘With the fire of a Chatham in his bosom to electrify the senate, with 
the acumen, knowledge of human nature, and mastery of language of 
a Hume, a Robertson, or a Gibbon to adorn and invigorate history, Sir 
Philip was destined to leave as his avowed productions only a pile of 
well nigh forgotten speeches, protests, pamphlets, manuscript notes on 
book-margins, and fugitive verses.”’” But he answers such objections 
with readiness. Admitting that Sir Philip shows himself very inferior 
to Junius in everything else he wrote, hesays, ‘‘ Francis was certainly 
a person of precocious gifts.” From the age of 27 to 32, in fact, he 
came out vigorously, but afterwards (being exhausted, probably), faded 
away into a maker of still-born pamphlets, forgotten letters, and fugi- 
tive verses—a mere moonlight reflection of his former self! 

We pause here, in the sudden suspicion that Mr. Wade is laughing 
at the public, and that we are hoaxed. However this may be, the only 
effect produced by his essay on those convictions that were already 
leaning to Chathan, is to confirm them. Balaam-like, he reverses his 
mission, and after reading his proofs, we are more steadfast believers 
in Pitt than ever. 

Indeed it is not improbable that young Francis was the unconscious 
means by which Chatham received, through Calcraft, some of his know- 
ledge of War-Office details. It is highly probable Francis knew who 
Junius was, without, however, being in the confidence of the latter. 
And it seems highly probable the Earl would encourage the idea that 
Francis was Junius. Wecan very well conceive that when, in 1772, 
Chatham found the cause lost, and was resolved to write no more, he 
would, as a master-stroke arrange a coincidence which should be one 
of the chief guards of his secret then and, he hoped, for ever. He would 
convey a hint to Lord North, that if young Francis were sent away 
there would be an end of Junius! Also, in his own venerable person 
he would use what influence he possessed to procure the Indian situa. 
tion for his sometime secretary and reporter. The gift of ten thousand 
a-year to a young man who had only £500 a-year in the War- Office, 
seems unaccountable, except on some supposition of this kind. And 
this cunning winding up of the whole system of false appearances would 
be only of a piece with the astute policy of the anonymous writer. 
Perhaps, also, this arrangement was well understood by the young man, 
who would do all in his power to guard, if not to keep honourably, the 
secret of one he revered and esteemed so much; a secret too, by which 
he profited so considerably. And, indeed, the imitations and preterces 
to which we have already alluded may, after ail, be only the evidences 
of Sir Philip's gratitude to the Earl, and not those of his own personal 
or literary vanity. 

Every view of this curious case of concealment presents the agency 
of Lord Chatham, or some reference to himself or his cause. Others 
may be put in the foreground, bat the grim, gouty chieftain of the 
Whigs is always moving in the background of the picture, more or less 
distinctly — 

' “ Toujours lui; lui partout ; 
Toujours le noir geant qui fume al’horizon,” 
as Victor Hugo says of Napoleon, comparing him to Vesuvius. This 
is a very suggestive consideration, and is supported by the strongest 
circumstantial evidence. Except a few very significant feints, all the 
blows of Junius were struck in Chatham’s battle 

A sort of fear, or prejudice, or reverence, or what you will, seems to 
prevent people from seeing Junius in the elder William Pitt—the latter 
is such a venerable historical character. Their ideas of Chatham are 





gathered from his grand prominent features—his great speeches in the 
senate—his vigorous statesmanship—his sublime fall in the midst of the 





rage of England, sinking like old Earl Siward of Northumberland 
n harness. But Walpole and others have given us a true notion of 
what Pitt was in reality; what a versatile, restless, passionate, faulty 
man—goaded eternally in the head by ambition, and in the feet by the 
out. The very passions which invigorated the genius of Chatham 
inked him and his modes with the common ‘red earth” and the mass 
of his species. Such is mostly the case with men of genius ; they show 
themselves morelikecommon menthan others. Weeds and tares spring 
up vigorously in rich soils; and we hold that the rage and vitupera- 
tion of Junius are not at all inconsistent with the lofty, masculine mind 
of Chatham. Splenetic people must delight in splenetic acts. Such 
was the case with the the moral and sententious Dr. Johnson, who 
loved to maltreat people. ‘* We had a good conversation to-night,” 
he cries out to sycophant Boswell, after coming, in high spirits, from 
a@ feast of reason and flow of soul, at the club. ‘* Yes, sir,” replied 
the latter, ‘‘ you tossed and gored several persons.” Chatham also, 
yo provoked, loved to toss and gore, but was not the less Chatham 
or that. 

In the foregoing observations, the salient points of proof only have 
been touched. The amount of evidence which could be accumulated in 
detail on Chatham’s side in this argument, would require a book, in- 
stead of a hasty article. What we have said may lead others to look in 
the right direction. Junius is either Chatham, the ——, or as Byron 
says, Nobody. The dust thrown by ‘ Poplicola,” on first setting out, 
into the eyes of the many, and by Junius in the first letter of the reg- 
ular series, has effectually served the purpose of that Ulysses of the 
pen. Butthis cannot be so much longer. One of the most polished 
and vigorous writers in the language, the cotemporary of Burke and 
Cowper, cannot remain a riddle to the end of time. The motto of the 
man will soon be turned into Stat \Vomen Umbrea.—Dublin University 

ag. 


THE LAST STROKE OF FORTUNE. 


Twenty years ago, an old house was still standing in Cologne, which 
showed to the street a frontage of five small windows. It was the house 
in which the first painter of the Flemish school, the immortal Rubens, 
was born, A.p. 1577. Sixty years later than this date, the ground floor 
was occupied by two old people, a shoemaker and his wife. The upper 
story, which was usually let to lodgers, was empty at the time we 
write of. Two, however, occupied the garret. The evening was cold 
and wet, and the shoemaker and his wife were sitting together in the 
room below. 

** You had better go upstairs again,” said the man to his wife, “ and 
see how the poor lady is. The old gentleman went out early, and hag 
not been in since. Has she not taken anything ?” 

‘* It is only half an hour since I was up stairs, and he had not come 
in. I took her some broth up at noon, but she hardly touched it, and 
I was up again at three; she was asleep then, and at five ehe said she 
should not want anything more.” 

‘*Poor lady! This time of year, and neither fire nor warm clothes, 
and not even a decent bed to lie on; and yet am sure she is somebody 
or other. Have you noticed the respect with which the old gentleman 
treats her?” 

‘If she wants for anything, it is her own fault. That ring she wears 
on her finger would get her the best of everything.” 

Then came a knock at the door, and the woman admitted the old man 
they had just spoken of, whose grizzled beard fell down upon his tar- 
nished velvet coat. The hostess sadly wanted to have a little gossip 
with him, but he passed by, and, biding them a short ‘+ Good night,” 
groped his way up the steep and crooked staircase. On entering the 
chamber above, a feeble voice inquired the cause of his long absence. 

**T could not help it,” he said. ‘*I had been copying manuscript, 
and as I was on my way here a servant met me, who was to fetch me 
to raise the horoscope of two ladies who were passing through; they 
were ladies who I have known before. I thought I could get a little 
money to pay for some simples which will be of service to you.” 

**T amcold.” 

**It is fever cold. 
directly.” 

The flame of a small tin lamp sufficed to heat some water, and the 
patient, having taken what the old man had provided, was diligently 
covered up by him with all the clothes and articles of dress he could 
find. He stood by her motionless till he perceived that she was fast 
asleep, and indeed long after; he then retired into a small closet, and 

sought repose on the hard floor. 

The next morning the lady was so much better that her attendant 
preposed she should endeavour to leave the house for a moment or two, 
and he succeeded in getting her forth as far as the Place St. Cecilia. 
It was seldom that she left the house, for, notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of her dress, there was that about her carriage which rendered it 
difficult to avoid unpleasant observation. 

** Do you see that person yonder ?” she said suddenly. ‘If I amnot 
much mistaken, it is certainly the Duke of Guise.” ; 

The stranger's attention had also been attracted, and he had now 
approached them, 

** Parbleu!” said he, “* why that is Mascali. What, are you married ?” 
; ae not know me,” sighed the lady. ‘*I must indeed be al- 

ered.” 

** Mascali had, however, whispered a single word in the duke’s ear, 
and he started as if struck by a thunderbolt ; but instantly recovering 
himself, he hastily uncovered, and bowed nearly to the ground. 

**I beg your forgiveness,” he said ; ‘* but my eyesare grown so weak, 
and I could so little expect tojhave the honour of meeting your——” 

‘* For the love of God,” interrupted the lady, hastily, ‘* name menot 
here. A title would too strangely contrast with my present circum- 
stances. Have you been long in Cologne ?” 

‘Three days. I am on my way from Italy. I took refuge there when 
our common enemy drove me forth, and confiscated all my earthly 
goods. I am going to Brussels.” 

** And what are your advices from France ? 
hands of that wretched caitiff?” 

‘* He is in the zenith of his power.” 

‘*See, my lord duke, your fortunes and my own are much alike. 
You, the son of a man who, had he not too much despised danger, might 
well have set the crown on his own head, and I, once the Queen of the 
mightiest nation in the universe : and now both of usalike Butadieu,” 
she said suddenly, and, drawing herself up, “ the sight of you, my lord 
duke, has refreshed me much, and I pray that fortune once more may 
smile upon your steps.”’ 

** Permit me to attend your majesty to——” 

A slight colour tinged the lady’s features, as she answered, with 4 
gently commanding tone,— 

‘*Leave us, my lord duke, it is our pleasure.” 

Guise bowed low, and, taking the lady’s hand, he pressed it rever- 
ently to his lips At the corner of the street he met some one, to whom 
he pointed out the old lady, and then hastened away. 

The next morning a knock at the door announced a person inquiring 
for Monsieur Mascali; she had a small packet for him, and also a billet 
Inside this was distinctly written ; 

‘* Two hundred louis d’ors constitute the whole of my pressent for- 
tune; one hundred I send for your use. Guise.” 

And the packet contained a hundred louis d’ors. 

The sum thus obtained sufficed to supply the wants of the pair two 
long years. But the last louis had been changed, and the lady and her 
companion were still without friendly succour. The shoemaker ant 
his wife had undertaken a journey to Aix la Chapelle, to take up some 
small legacy. It was the 13th of February, 1642. A low sound of 
moaning might have been heard issuing from the garret; a withered 
female form, more like a skeleton than a thing of flesh and blood, was 
lying on a wretched bed of straw, in the agonies of death. The moans 
grew more and more indistinct ; a slight rattling in the throat was ®t 
length the only audible sound, and this also ceased. An hour later °2 
old man, dressed in rags and tatters, entered the chamber. One ony 
word had escaped his lips as he tumbled up the failing staircase—‘‘ N0- 
thing! nothing!’ He drew near the bed listlessly, but in a moment ry 
he seized an arm of the corpse with an almost convulsive motion, 40°: 
letting it suddenly fall, he cried,— 

*s Dead, dead, of hunger, cold, and starvation!” : 

And this lady was Mary of Medicis, wife of Henry IV., Queen Regent 
of France, mother of Louis XIII., of Isabella Queen of Spain, of Hen- 
rietta Queen of England, of Christina Duchess of Savoy, of Gaston ! 
of Orleans,—dead of hunger, cold, and misery; and yet Louis XIil ; 
the cowardly tool of Richelieu, his mother’s murderer, is still calle 
“the Just.” 


I willmake yon something which you must take 


Is the helm still in the 


-————.»— 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE AND THE SPANISH FLEET. 


Ia August, 1591, Lord Thomas Howard, with six English a accel 
tle ships, six victuallers, and two or three pinnaces, were lying - hw 
chor under the island of Flores. Light in ballast and short of W 
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ith half their men disabled by sickness, they were unable to pursue 
bo ive purpose on which they had been sent out. Several of 
the ships’ crews were on shore; the ships themselves “ all pestered and 
rommaging,” with everything out of order. In this condition they 
were surprised by @ Spanish fleet consisting of 53 men-of-war. Eleven 
out of the twelve English ships obeyed the signa! of the Admiral, to cut 
or weigh their anchors and escape as they might. The twelfth, the 
Revenge, Was unable for the moment to follow; of her crew of 190, 90 
being sick on shore, and from the position of the ship, there being some 
delay and difficulty in getting them on board. The Revenge was com- 
manded by Sir Richard Grenville, of Bideford, a man well known in 
the Spanish seas, and the terror of the Spanish sailors ; so fierce he was 
gaid to be, that mythic stories passed from lip to lip about him, and, like 
Earl Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses at the Azores frightened chil- 
dren with the sound of his name. ‘ He was of great revenues,” they 
said, * of his own inheritance, but of unquiet mind, and greatly affected 
to wars,” and from his uncontrollable propensities for blood-eating, he 
had volunteered his services to the Queen ; ‘‘ of so hard a complexion 
was he, that 1 (John Huighen von Linschoten, who is our authority 
here, and who was with the Spanish fleet after the action) have been 
told by divers credible persons who stood and beheld him, that he would 
carouse three or four glasses of wine, and take the glasses between his 
teeth and crush them in pieces and swallow them down. Such he was 
to the Spaniards. To the English he was a goodly and gallant gentle- 
man, who had never turned his back upon an enemy, and remarkable 
in that remarkable time for his constancy and daring. In this sur. 
prise at Florez he was in no haste to fly. He first saw all his sick on 
board and stowed away on the ballast, and then, with no more than 100 
men left him to fight and work the ship, he deliberately weighed, un- 
certain, as it seemed at first, what he intended to do. The Spanish 
fleet were by this time on his weather bow, and he was persuaded (we 
here take his cousin Raleigh’s beautiful narrative and follow in his own 
words) ** to cut his mainsail and cast about, and trust to the sailing of 
the ship ” 

« But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alledging 
that he would rather choose to die than to dishonor himself, his coun. 
try, and her Majesty’s ship, persuading his company that he would 

ass through their two squadrons in despite of them, and enforce those 
of Seville to give him way, which he performed upon diverse of the 
foremost, who, as the mariners term it, sprang their luff, and fell under 
the lee of the Revenge. But the other course had been the better, and 
might right well have been answered in so great an impossibility of 
prevailing ; notwithstanding, out of the greatness of his mind, he could 
not be persuaded. 

The wind was light; the San Philip, “a huge high caged ship,” of 
1500 tons, came up to windward of him, and taking the wind out of his 
sails, ran aboard him. 

“After the Revenge was entangled with the San Philip, four others 
boarded her, two on her larboard and two on herstarboard. The ficht 
thus beginning at three o’clock in the afternoon continued very terri- 
ble all that evening. But the great San Philip, having received the 
lower tier of the Revenge, shifted herself with all diligence from her 
sides, utterly misliking her first entertainment. The Spanish ships 
were filled with soldiers, in some 200, besides the marines, in some 500, 
in others 800. In ours there were noue at all, besides the marines, but 
the servants of the commander and some few voluntary gentlemen only. 
After many interchanged vollies of great ordnance and small shot, the 
Spaniards deliberated to enter the Revenge, and made divers attempts, 
hoping to force her by the multitude of their armed soldiers and mus- 
keteers; but were still repulsed again and again, and at all times 
beaten back into their own ship, or into the sea. In the beginning of 
the fight, the George /Voble, of London, having received some shot 
through her by the .irmadas, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and 
asked Sir Richard what he would command him; but being one of the 
victuallers, and of small force, Sir Richard bade him save himself and 
leave him to his fortune ”—A little touch of gallantry, which we should 
be glad to remember with the due honour to the brave English heart 
who commanded the George Noble; but his name has passed away, and 
his action is an in memoriam, on which time has effaced the writing.— 
All that August night the fight continued, the stars rolling over in their 
sad majesty, but unseen through the sulphur clouds which hung over 
the scene. Ship after ship of the Spaniards came on upon the Revenge, 
“so that never less than two mighty galleons were at her side and 
aboard her,” washing up like waves upon a rock, and falling foiled and 
shattered back amidst the roar of the artillery. Before morning fifteen 
several armadas had assailed her, and all in vain; some had been sunk 
at her side; and the rest, ‘so ill approven of their entertainment, that 
at break of day they were far more willing to hearken to a compositics 
than hastily to make more assaults or entries.” ‘ But as the day in- 
creased, 80 our men decreased, and as the light grew more and more, 
by so much the more grew our discomfort, for none appeared in sight 

but enemies, save one small ship called the Pilgrim, commanded by 
Jacob Whiddon, who hovered all night to see the success, but in the 
morning bearing with the Revenge was hunted like a hare among many 
ravenous hounds—but escaped.” 

All the powder of the Revenge was now spent, all her pikes were 
broken, 40 out of her 100 men killed, and a great number of the rest 
wounded. Sir Richard, though badly hurt early in the battle, never 
forsook the deck till an hour before midnight: and was then shot 
through the body while his wounds were being dressed, and again in 
the head ; and his surgeon was killed while attending on him. The 
masts were lying over the side, the rigging cut or broken, the upper 
works all shot to pieces, and the ship herself, unable to move, was set- 
tling slowly in the sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards lying round her in 
a ring like dogs round a dying lion, and wary of approaching him in 
his last agony Sir Richard seeing that it was past hope, having fought 
for fifteen hours, and ‘* having by estimation eight hundred shot of 
great artillery through him,” ‘* commanded the master gunner, whom 
he knew to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the ship, that 
thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards ;— 
seeing in so many hours they were not able to take her, having had 
above fifteen hours time, above ten thousand men, and fifty-three men 
of-war to perform it withal ; and persuaded the company, or as many 
as he could induce, to yield themselves unto God, and to the mercy of 
none else; but as they had, like valiant resolute men, repulsed so 
many enemies, they shonld not now shorten the honour of their na- 
tion by prolonging their own lives for afew hours, or a few days.” 

The gunner and a few others consented. But such daimonia arete 
Was more than could be expected from ordinary seamen. They had 
done all which did become men, and they were not more than men, at 
‘east than men were then. Two Spanish ships had gone down, above 1500 
men were killed, and the Spanish Admiral could not induce any one 
of the rest of his fleet to board the Revenge acain, ‘doubting least 
Sir Richard would have blown up himself and them, knowing his dan- 
gerous disposition.” Sir Richard lying disabled below, the Captain 
finding the Spaniards as ready to entertain a composition as they could 
“¢ to offer it, gained over the majority of the surviving crew ; and the 
remaivder then drawing back from the master gunner, they all, with- 
out further consulting their dying commander, surrendered on honour- 
able terms. If unequal tothe English in action, the Spaniards were 
at least as courteous in victory. ltis due to them to say, that the 
Conditions were faithfully observed. And “ the ship being marvellous 
unsavorie,” Alonzo de Bacon, the Spanish Admiral, sent his boat to 
bring Sir Richard on board his own vessel. 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, replied that “he 
might do with his body what he list, for that he esteemed it not; and 
a8 he was carried out of the ship he swooned, and reviving again, de- 
sired the company to pray for him.” 

The Admiral used him with all humanity, “‘ commending his valor, 
ya Worthiness, being unto them a rare spectacle and a resolution sel- 
celle approved.” The officers of the rest of the fleet, too, John Higgins 

ells us crowded round to look at him, and a new fight had almost bro- 

&n out between the Biscayans and the ‘ Portugals,” each claiming the 

onor of having boarded the Revenge. 

Pes In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end approacbing, showed 
°H any sign of faintness, but spake these words in Spanish, and said 

ere die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind, for that 
ey ended my life as a true soldier ought to do that hath fought 
jo in country, queen, religion, and honour. Whereby my soul most 
pe  departeth out of this body, and shall always leave behind it 

“4 eriasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done his 

a He he was bound to do.’ When he had finished these or other 
can ike words, he gave up the ghost with great and stout courage, 

Fore? man could perceive any sign of heaviness in him.” —* England's 

°rgolten Worthies,” in the Westminster Review, for July. 
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lantern spire of that minster which has marked for nearly two centu- 
ries the advanced post of France on what was once German soil. He 
left that city a detected conspirator and a defeated rebel—thrown for 
his very life upon the clemency of the Sovereign and the nation he had 
wantonly attacked—baffied in his attempt to shake the fidelity of the 
army—and loaded with an excess of ridicule which pleaded more loud- 
ly than any other consideration in his favour. It was a chilly morning 
in October, 1836, that Louis Napoleon, attended by Colonel Vaudrey, 
and a few of the officers he had tampered with and suborned, suddenly 
presented himself before the barracks of the Fourth Regiment of Artil- 
lery in Strasburg, dressed in a mock uniform of the Emperor Napoleon, 
bearing, as he said, the will of the Emperor in one bead and the sword 
of Austerlitz in the other, and eager as he termed it in schoolboy lan- 
guage, *‘ to drive the barbarians from the Capitol.” The scene was ill 
played, and it lasted no longer than the incident in a pantomime ; for 

efore many hours had elapsed the hero of the piece was on his way to 
Paris in close custody, not to meet the fate of the Duc d’Enghien, which 
he had legally incurred, but to be sent out of the country asa disturber 
: the public peace, and an enemy of the constitutional Monarchy of 

rance. 

To do the Head of the French Government justice, this enterprise 
must now be considered less senseless and extravagant than it appear- 
ed to be at that time to the leading men in France, and to public opi- 
nion throughout Europe. In forming the lowest possible estimate of 
the fidelity of the troops and the people to the institutions under which 
they were then living, he had not entirely miscalculated the disposition 
of the race over which he aspired to rule. It is probable that, in re- 
turning to Strasburg with all the parade of a splendid Court and the 
authority of an absolute master, he derives more satisfaction from the 
ultimate realization of his designs, than he can feel humiliation and re- 
morse at his premature and absurd attempts to overthrow the late Go- 
vernment. Never, since Louis XIV. first repaired to Strasburg to re- 
ceive the keys of the conquered imperial city, has a Royal or Imperial 
progress been conducted with greater magnificence. It is no longer 
with the slow and stately grandeur of a Royal coach, drawn by eight 
Flemish mares, that the procession advances Modern science has 
given wings to power. Halfa dozen cities and departments are crossed 
inas many hours. Champagne, Lorraine, the Vosges and Alsatia are 
strung on one connecting rod; and every quarter of an hour the offici- 
ous wires of the telegraph are made to pulsate with the enthusiasm of 
the provinces as the train which bears the Ruler of France rattles past 
the stations. With every allowance for the pre-arranged excitement 
and the official exaggeration of these reports, we have no doubt that 
the reception of Louis Napoleon, by a large portion of the population 
of Eastern France, has been extremely cordial. It is curious, but it is 
true, that the very latest acquisitions of the French Monarchy, Lor- 
raine and Alsatia, are foremost in military and national enthusiasm, 
and that the name of the Emperor Napoleon is nowhere more worship- 
ped than in the provinces upon which he drew down all the horrors of 
invasion. In Strasburg, indeed, the old Republican leaven has never 
ceased to ferment, and if we remember rightly, the Prince had some 
indications of it upon his return from Lyons and Besangon in 1850; 
but even there fireworks and novelty, the railroad and the illuminated 
minster, will do their work, and the people are still too well amused 
with the pleasures of despotic government to conspire against it, or to 
feel that indignant throb which awakens a nation from the frivolous 
and degrading dominion of such a power. Perhaps, for the peace of 
the world, and for the relative progress of other nations, as compared 
with France, it is not undesirable that this state should be prolonged, 
and if we could forget what that nation has done in better times for the 
culture and the freedom of Europe, we should leave her to the repose 
she has courted and obtained. At rresent these diversions suffice for 
her wants. Louis Napoleon is more a man of pleasure and of self-in- 
dulgence than of ardent ambition and of insatiable toil. His life has 
been one of vicissitudes and hardships; and in his present attitude 
there is more of the voluptuary than of the hero. The softer and the 
sterner qualities of arbitrary Government may be equally fatal to 
public liberty ; but his policy tends rather, if we are not mistaken, to 
relax the spirit of independence and the manlier virtues, by increasing 
the arts of luxury and the prodigalities of the State. Such a Govern- 
ment may inflict less direct suffering and evil on the present generation 
than a Power addicted to more rude and violent enterprises ; but it 
wins from the drowsy nation rights which its forefathers would have 
died to defend, and it leaves a posterity too emasculate to regain what 
its predecessors had forsaken. But as if to remind us that even these 
habits and gratifications may be the cloak of other projects, we learn, 
with the astonishing rapidity of our present communications, that at 
12 o’clock yesterday morning the Prince President crossed the Rhine 





on a bridge thrown over it by his engineers, entered Kehl, and review- 
ed the troops of Baden on the soil of the Germanic Confederation amid 
the acclammations of the multitude. It would be unwise to attach too 
much importance to such an incident on a day of festivity, but a pas- 
sage of the Rhine by a French ruler, even in sport, is not without sig- 
nificance 

The event which this journey of Louis Napoleon is more particularly 
intended to celebrate deserves, however, other notice than that which 
his presence in the walls of Strasburg and the political condition of 
France are calculated to excite. The termination of the great line of 
railway between Paris and the extreme point of the eastern frontier of 
France, communicating with the Rhine and with the Swiss frontier at 
Basle, is an event of more than mere nationalimportance. In a strate- 
gical point of view, it enables the French Government to throw an 
army with great rapidity on the confines of the Black Forest, or the 
important positions between the Rhine and the Upper Danube. The 
two great lines of railway connecting the heart of France with the 
Belgian frontier in the North, and the frontier of Baden in the East, 
have much increased both the offensive and defensive strength of the 
country, for they are the advanced posts toward the other Continental 
States of a system of railways which will, ere long, unite the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean coasts with the Rhine. If the commercial po- 
licy of Frauce were conducted on more enlarged principles, instead of 
being closed by prejudices and restrictions against foreign trade, we 
should anticipate consequences of equal importance and greater benefit 
from this Railroad to the general mercantile interests of Europe, for it 
opens another and more direct line of communication from Switzerland 
and Southern Germany to the outports of France and to the whole 
Western World But at present the Rhenish and Belgian Railways, 
assisted by the navigation of the Rhine, have little to fear from this 
competition. The Paris and Strasburg Railway is, however, a great 
national work—the most extensive line which has yet been completed 
in France, we believe chiefly if not entirely, by the resources of the 
country ; and the inauguration of this undertaking may deservedly be 
regarded as one of the most auspicious days on which the present French 
Government has reaped the harvests sown by other hands. 








HOW THE MAN OF THE “TIMES” OUTWITTED 
THE PORTUGUESE MINISTERS. 


It will be remembered by those who then took an interest in Por- 
tuguese affairs, that during the political fever caused by the rivalry of 
the conservative and liberal parties, the Chambers had not been called 
together for,I believe, three years, and that, in 1848, the greatest 
curiosity was excited in Lisbon and London, to ascertain in what man- 
ner the speech from the throne would speak of the home policy of the 
government, and of its relations with the British cabinet, by whose 
agency the Queen had been saved from the claims of the Oporto Junta, 
and by the presence of whose fleet in the Tagus, I have reason to know, 
the authority of Donna Maria was still sustained. 

The Chamber was to open on a given Monday, and, on that day, the 
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festo of Donna Maria, which she delivered on the previous Monday— 
a rapidity of receiving intelligence only to be accomplished by despatch- 
ing @ balloon with a fair wind, an eagle trained to do carrier pigeon’s 
duty, or the submarine telegraph, when Lisbon and London are 
brought into contact by some five hundred miles of sympathetic 
wires. 

It being useless, asI have shown, to apply to any member of the 
cabinet, or to persons known from their high station to be in relation 
with it, I spent a weary night in thinking be the coup was to be ac- 
complished without compromising any public authority, or even draw- 
ing suspicion in any particular direction. At last I sketched a plan, 
which I put into action only on the day of the steamer’s departure, and 
by which, as above stated, the important document was secured. 

There were three persons near the Queen in irresponsible situations, 
to whom it was probable the spirit, if not the letter, of the speech 
was known, and with all three I was on terms of intimacy and friend- 
ship. Beginning, therefore, with the weakest, or least influential, I 
explained to him or her, how much it behoved me to know in what 
language Donna Maria would speak of her relations with the British 
cabinet, and that person being ina rabid state of Anglomania, assured 
me that the whole cabinet was convinced of the prudence of cultivating 
the best relations with Portugal’s ancient and faithful ally, and,in the 
warmth of argument, repeated to me nearly the words of the paragraph 
which had been agreed to at a council held the day before. 

Armed thus with the spirit of the discourse, so far as England was 
concerned, I waited on number fwo in my ascending scale, and without 
letting the ao know where I[ had found my information, prevailed 
on him or her to give me the very words to be used by her most glor- 
ious Majesty. 

This was a great point gained, and, if there my information stopped, 
the paragraph would have been a valuable cadeau to the Times ; but 
when was man content, and was not our own emboldened by such suc- 
cess, still more ardently to pursue his plan for getting possession of the 
whole speech? I acccrdingly waited on number one, in whose hands 
I knew a copy of the document was, and having first led Aim or her to ima- 
gine that I had been furnished with all the material paragraphs, by show- 
ing the precise words of that relating to Great Britain, contrived to make 
the individual believe that the interests of Portugal would be mate- 
rially served by anticipating such satisfactory intelligence, and above 
all, that he or she would find such a proof of confidence in me must one 
day or other be well repaid. : 

This reasoning prevailed, not without a discussion that lasted more 
than an hour, but at the end of which, I was promised a copy at half- 
past three in the afternoon. The starting of the steamer was fixed for 
three; but though it might be supposed that my friend was acquainted 
with the fact, and that the hour he or she named was influenced by it, 
I did not express a word of doubt, but took another mode of making 
everything right. é . 

Fortunately, the captain of the mail-steamer had, on one of his 
previous voyages, received some slight service at my hands, and when 
I asked him if he could not, if I were en rétard with my correspond- 
ence, drop down the river slowly, and not put to sea until I came 
aboard, he replied, with a hearty squeeze of the hand, “ All I want is 
to get clear of the bar before night-fall and I can spare you an hour, 
or even an hour anda half, if necessary,” ‘In that case,” rejoined 
‘our own,” * have paper, pen, and ink. ready in your private cabin, 
and I will take care you shall be at sea by six o’clock.” 

At half past three I received a genuine copy of the speech ; at four I 
Pr he the packet at the Castle of Belem; by five the document 
was translated, and fit for the compositors ; and, long before daylight 
closed, the good ship had cleared the bar, and Captain N. B. C. D. ex- 
changed cheers with me, as I dropt into a shore-boat, whilst he 
putting on full steam, convinced me that my despatches were in good 
hands 

The publication of the speech, apparently within forty. eight hours 
of its being delivered, rade a great sensation in London, as all the other 
papers, though pretending to consider it as apocryphal, were glad to 
copy it on the next morning. But when it came out to Lisbon, on the 
following Sunday, the steamer having left Southampton on Wednesday 
afternoon, there was a ferment on the Caes Sodré, andin the political 
saloons, that the author of the row had not anticipated. I kept my 
own counsel, however; so did my partners in the sin; and every one 
was suspected of having betrayed a secret of state, save those who had, 
undesignedly on their parts, been mancuvred into doing s0.—Honan’s 
** Own Correspondent.” 
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MR. MACAULAY—SOME OF THE REJECTED. 


The return of Mr. Macaulay for Edinburgh is one of those incidents 
of the présent general election which will be received by the countr 
with the most unalloyed satisfaction. The last Parliament could ill 
spare the great historian and orator,—what would be the case now that 
various constituencies have discarded so many men of tried qualifica- 
tions in politics and literature? There are men of business enough in 
the House at all times; there are lawyers morethanenough. There is 
an abundance of young and old gentlemen who represent little beyond 
their own rentrolls and their family position. The dockyards have 
their representatives—the Marquis of Exeter has his representatives— 
the railways have their representatives—Exter. hall, Smithfield-market, 
Sir Charles Knightley, anything or anybody returns members to rep- 
resent his or its feelings and interests in Parliament, except the high- 
est intellect and scholarship of the country. Now, the Lower House 
of Parliament should not be exclusively a parish vestry, nor a court of 
law, nor a railway meeting, nor the Stock Exchange, nor a house of 
convocation. Let all interests be kept in due subordination—let all 
subjects be treated with the utmost exactness and precision of know}l- 
edge, but let the deliberations of the general body be the deliberations 
of statesmen, not of mere agents delegated by particular sections of the 
community to gain particular ends. A scattering of great men in Par- 
liament gives strength and cohesion to the whole fabric. The tone of 
the assembly becomes insensibly elevated—its feeling is roused to higher 
and more extensive sympathies—it looks backwards and forwards with 
a more anxious eye to watch the antecedents and consequences of its 
immediate act. One of the highest prerogatives of genius is, that it 
communicates something of its own fire to all who may be brought 
within the sphere of its influence. The hackneyed story, that no vote 
was ever yet influenced by a speech, is essentially afallacy. Say that 
the vote of a particular night has not been affected by the most logical, 
the most eloquent, the wittiest speech that ever was delivered within 
the walls of Parliament, and so far the truth and the assertion may 
correspond. But to say that the opinion of the country—in other words, 
the feeling of the constituencies—is not affected by the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the ablest men of the country on matters of great public in- 
terest, is incorrect in a very high degree. We cannot bring ourselves 
to believe that all the wisdom and eloquence of our great Parliamen- 
tary worthies have been entirely thrown away. They may fight a 
losing battle foratime. Sir Giles Broadacres may, for the moment, 
set aside their recommendation with a sonorous ‘ No,” and Counsellor 
Silvertongue carry the House with him on the question that ‘‘ Chance- 
ry is “‘a real blessing tothe country”’ But, sooner or later truth 
will prevail, and, we believe, the sooner that its requisitions are asser- 
ted by the clearest thinkers and most eloquent orators of the age. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Canning and Sir Robert Peel, have influ- 
enced public opinion out of doors and Divisions within the walls of Par- 
liament, let the partisans of the good old cause of dullness say what 
they will. , 

How is it, then, that constituencies ever bring themselves to refuse or 
discard representatives who have done the country eminent service, 
and who need but the opportunity to act the same part once more? 





royal speech was to be first heard; but as the mail steamer, which left 
Lisbon for Southampton only at intervals of ten days, started on the 
Saturday, it was evident that eight days in the transmisson of the do- 
cument would be lost, and the Times, and the other London morning 
journals be placed on an equality in point of date, or perhaps be an 

ticipated by the evening papers, in which case, I would wring my 
hands in despair, and Printing House Square wou ld, on that occasion 
only, be hung in black. 

Bat how, in the name of common sense, was the speech to be had forty- 
eight hours before it was to be spoken, or how could it be called “a 
speech” before it actually had been delivered, as we al! know that even 
on the very morning of the opening of @ session, it is necessary some- 
times to revise and retouch the discourse? I knew, moreover, that it 
was useless for me to address any member of the government, for what 
minister of state would compromise himself by such an indiscretion, or 
how could he appear before the Queen and his colleagues, when the 
return steamer arrived, and the Times, containing the evidence of his 
folly, be in every hand? 





LOUIS NAPOLEON AT STRASBURG. 
Nearly sixteen years have passed away since Louis Napoleon beheld, 


under very different circumstances, the walls of Strasburg, and the 





These were the difficulties that beset me; let us see how they were 
overcome, for I did send home by the Saturday steamer, the speech 
from the throne, and the Times published, on Wednesday, the mani- 


The answer is simple enough. A man of high ability will not conde- 
|scend to humour the folly of the day. He will turn with disgust from 
'gome insignificant question which has hay blown by undue ineer. 
; ill run counter to the popular frenzy o e moment, 
ag th - on) calculated to produce evil re- 


ars to him based upon injustice, 1 r 
a At one time pin would find such @ man setting his face ainst 
the Popish Plot, at another time endeavouring to save the life of yng, 
at another deprecating the attempt to tax the American colonies. He 


is right, and the grandchildren of the actors in the scene will acknow - 
ledge that he was right,—but he must lose his seat. He will not do the 
dirty work of King or mob,—of Churchman, or Baptist, or Dissenter ; 
so a fitter agent must be found. Reflection is out of the question for 
the moment. Itis@ ‘* boots” that is wanted, not a statesman, and 
functionaries of the former class are to be found atevery corner. Again, 
not only wili a man of high ability and integrity run counter to the 
| wild cry of his constituents upon particular occasions, but he will re- 
| fuse to tie up his hands and acquiesce in the part of a mere delegate. 

This too is a fruitful cause of offence, and Mr. Macaulay was not the 
first candidate whose fortunes have been stranded on such a shoal. 
| Great men refuse, and small men swallow the pledge ; thus it hap). 98 

often enough that a very insignificant person is found ia # position 
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which was intended for a better man. ; 
indeed, the capital city of Scotland has come to its senses, ; 
act of graceful repentance acknowledged the error of its former deci- 
sion. The constituency of Edinburgh has canvassed Mr. Macaulay ; he 
has not convassed it. He eters =o unfettered by any pledge, 
is judgment may dictate, or occasion may require, even 
ae i poet which is regarded by our Scotch feliow-subjects as 
the one of most importance at the present moment. 
As a set-off against Mr. Macaulay’s election, we have to regret the 
exclusion from the House of the late Sir Robert Peel’s two literary 
executors—men of very considerable capacity and high literary attain- 
ments. Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell have been consigned to a tem- 
porary retirement from politics by two constituencies which only re- 
quired delegates to represent the fierce bigotry and passion of the mo- 
ment. Mr. Pusey, too, we are sorry to aunounce the fact, has defini- 
tively withdrawn from the representation of Berkshire. Here was a 
a gentleman who had done more than all other county members for 
the benefit of the agricultural interest. He simply led the way ina 
path along which the landlords must all be content to travel, if they 
would maintain their audits at the present satisfactory amount. He 
had stuck to the old errors as long as it was possible to resist convic- 
tion ; but, at length he was compelled to recognize the real meaning of 
the great change in our commercial policy. For not ignoring the sun 
at midday he has been condemned by the farmers of Berkshire ; and the 
most ridiculous part of the business is, that the agricultural Dagon of 
the moment—Lord Derby—will in a few weeks be compelled to do ex- 
actly what Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Pusey had done before him. But 
your farmer is a vindictive animal, and must have his revenge against 
the first person who began to admit a doubt of his omniscience. We 
have also to regret the absence of Mr. Roundell Palmer, whose scho- 
larship and industry would certainly seem to have deserved a more 
grateful recollection from a constituency which might have been proud 
of such a member. Lord Duncan, too, is a loss to the House; he was a 
most active and useful representative, and his successful battle for un- 
taxed light should have availed him with the electors of Bath. It is 
some consolation, however, to think that Mr. Macaulay has been re- 
called by the spontaneous act of the electors of Edinburgh, and that 
the fierce bigotry of Oxford has received a check from the saner por- 
tion of the University. The names of Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Gladstone 
will help to redeem the future House of Commons from the charge of 
being entirely a ‘* Parliamentum Indoctum.”— Times, July 14. 
—_—_—~>___— 


THE APPROACHING FALL OF MEXICO. 


The Mexican republic appears at length to have reached the last 
stage of debility and embarrassment which is consistent with the exist- 
ence of a State—if, indeed a state can be said to exist at all without 
financial resources, without a Legislature, without the power of pro- 
tecting its frontiers or of governing its people. President Arista and 
his cabinet still continue, indeed, to carry on what is termed the exe- 
cutive government, and the fidelity they have hitherto shown to the 
constitution has contributed to bring the country to its present condi- 
tion. In his last message to the Legislative body, the President de- 
clared that nothing seemed to remain for them but “to fulfil the last 
and saddest mission of man upon earth—the burial of their country.” 
Yet in spite of this appeal, the Assembly refused the extraordinary 
powers which the urgent necessities of the State certainly entitled the 

vernment to ask for; and after a session of four months, in which no- 
thing had been done, the Legislature adjourned itself on the 21st of 
May, sine die, without having voted the supplies, and without provid- 
ing in any way for the conduct of public affairs. The effect of such a 
state of anarchy is of course disastrous. The government, deserted by 
the Legislature, is already reduced to destitution, which must be fol- 
lowed by absolute bankruptcy, unless the resources of the country are 
once more yo oe by some responsible and competentauthority. For 
this purpose orders had been sent to the outports of Vera Cruz and 
Mazatlan, to hold in hand all the sums received for custom house du- 
ties; the compliance of these ports with orders from the central go- 
vernment was, however, doubtful. At Vera Cruz flour had already 
been brought in at reduced duties, and at Tampico the tariff of the 
United States was likely to be established. On the northern frontier 
the Apaches and Camanches tribes of Indians scour the prairies, plun- 
dering and slaughtering the straggling settlers of Spanish or Anglo- 
American blood who have penetrated into the wilderness. In the pro- 
vince of Sonora a party of French adventurers are making head, hav- 
ing been driven out of the State of California. In Lower California an 
outbreak is said to have occurred, instigated by some of the wilder 
spirits of San Francisco. In the Southern provinces the name of Santa 
Anna is still popular, and it is not improbable that a revdlution or a 
coup d'etat for the proclamation of the dictatorship of Arista in the 
capital would be followed by a pronunciamento in favour of some other 
chief in other parts of the country. The government of the United 
States is pressing for its right of way across the isthmus of Tehauntepec, 
although this concession conflicts with the Garay grant already made 
by the Mexican government. At Acapulco a quarrel has taken place 

with the Consul of the United States, which has ended by the commit- 
tal of that functionary to jail, “in full uniform, with his flag in his 
hand.” The French Minister is engaged in a diplomatic warfare with 
the government on account of some duties which he asserts have been 
unduly remitted to the British bondholders. The army has, of course, 
fallen into a state of confusion and disaffection, which reduces it far 
below the condition in which it stood during the late war with the 
United States, ard, indeed, rendering it incapable of defending the in- 
ternal political authority of the government. The end of a system of 
republican institutions utterly unsuited to the character of the people 
has been a total cessation of the most ordinary and essential functions 


In the case of Mr. Macaulay, 
apd by an 


of government ; and we are witnessing the unexampled spectacle of a 
ple of seven or eight millions, inhabiting a magnificent territory, in 

ull possession of political independence, who once formed the finest part 
of the colonial empire of Spain, but who have now sunk to a depth of 
anarchy, at which their existence as a nation and even the ties of so- 


ciety are almost abolished and dissolved. We can recall no case of so 
rapid and total a political ruin. Hardly a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since these provinces threw off their allegiance to Spain; and, 
however corrupt the Spanish administration in her colonies may have 
become, it is scarcely possible to doubt, that the emancipation of these 
possessions has proved a far greater calamity to themselves than to the 
mother country. There is at this time ss much difference between 
Cuba and Mexico as there is between Cuba and Hayti; and the loss of 
legal authority is driving both these countries into a state of barbarism 
in which the abuse of iverty is only followed by the usurpations of 
military adventurers or contemptible tyrants. 

In the present emergency the only chance of averting the greatest 
calamities seems to be the scheme ascribed to President Arista for as- 
suming dictatorial powers; and it is supposed that he has already 
taken the precaution of securing the good-will of the government of the 
United States with a view to such a revolution. The cabinet of Wash- 
ington naturally watches the progressive dissolution of its nearest 
neighbour with solicitude, and the popular party in the United States 
are gratified and excited by the symptoms of future changes which 
foretell the gradual advance of the Anglo-American Confederation to- 
wards the Isthmusof Darien. But, in truth, this tendency to wholesale 
annexation, since the territory of Mexico seems to fall from sheer 
incapacity of self government into the arms of a stronger race, is one 
of the chief dangers and embarrassments of the Union. The theory of 
the American constitution supposes that every part of its vast territory 
is inhabited by men equally qualified to be the citizens of free and 
sovereign States, while they concur in the same general principles for 
the collective government of the federal commonwealth. The extension 
of equal privileges to many millions of citizens of a different and in- 
ferior race would be an event pregnant with unforeseen consequences 
to the whole structure of the Union, and there is no peril more to be 
epesehenen® by American statesmen jealous of the best interests of 
their country. ‘ 

Although we trust it is needless to repeat that nothing is more re- 
mote from the policy of Great Britain than the acquisition of territory 
on the southern part of the North American continent, which was made 
one of the absurd pretexts for the annexation of Texas by the United 
States, yet we cannot forget that the British community have very ex- 
tensive pecuniary interests in Mexico. Our countrymen are, unhap- 

pily, the largest creditors of this deplorable government, and English 
capital has been invested in that country to an amount which might 
have largely developed its resources under the protection of a vigorous 
and enlightened administration. Without attempting, therefore, to 
indicate the course which could be pursued with advantage by the 
British government in the internal affairs of Mexico, it certainly does 
become @ matter of grave consideration whether any measures can be 
taken, in the scramble which is about to ensue, for the protection of 
British interests, and for securing the recognition of the public debt by 
whatever government may be called into existence. The legislative 








body has dispersed, as we have seen, without taking any measures at 
all to enable the pram to meet its engagements and carry on the 
public service. Foreign nations must look, therefore, to the executive 

ower ; and it is equally the interest of the United States and of Eng- 
and, with a view to the maintenance of pease and of the existing state 
of things, that this executive power, in whatever hands it may be 
placed, should be strong and effective. We are not inclined to believe 
the report that Arista has already made overtures to the cabinet of 
Washington to place himself in their hands in consideration of a large 
sum of money, or that the Senate of the United States would sanction 
the appropriation of $6,000,000 to a policy which would commit the 
Union to a system of continual interference in Mexican affairs. The 
duty and the interest of the United States, as well as of Great Bri- 
tain, is to stand as much as possible aloof from this collapse of a na- 
tion, but, at the same time, to take care that the rights of foreigners in 
Mexico receive more protection than the expiring authority of the gov- 
ernment can now afford them.—/Jbid, July 17. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SEA WATER BATHING. 


Water is so essential both to the animal and vegetable creation, either 
for aliment or other purposes, that its importance, probably, surpasses 
every other substance amongst the great exuberance bestowed by the 
Author of Nature. The health, comfort, and enjoyment of mankind 
constantly require a plentiful supply, and, therefore, if utility be a just 
criterion of value, the inventions and operations to furnish it readily 
and abundantly in a salubrious state, would seem to be entitled to pe- 
culiar attention. 

Pre-eminent as our nation may be for magnificent and useful enter- 
prises as well as for contrivance, conducing to domestic and social con- 
venience, nevertheless the paucity of our structures for the salutary 
and pleasurable exercise of bathing and other useful purposes is re- 
markable. The devices of other nations and ages for these purposes 
exhibit much varied ingenuity; those of ancient Rome, and Alambra 
in Spain, excite wonder and admiration ; but, in modern times, the pub- 
lic and private baths abounding in France, Italy, Hungary, Russia, 
and Egypt, should rouse us to emulation, and that to promote health 
and comfort by all the available means at our command. It was Agrippa 
who first taught the Romans the luxury of baths; and succeeding Em- 
perors increased the provision made in Rome for public bathing. It is 
said, that in the time of Augustus, a poor man might bathe for a far- 
thing, and little boys for nothing. The baths were adorned with woiks 
of art; and it was here that poets, orators, and musicians resorted to 
rehearse their works, or pronounce opinions upon those of others ; these 
were the clubs of Rome. Recently, the necessity for the establishment 
of baths in England has been felt. To purify the body is one step to- 
wards purifying the mind, Moreover, we ought to strive to find healthy 
amusement for the people generally. 

The habitual use of the bath was found so beneficial by the Greeks 
and Romans, and is now in such constant use in France and other 
neighbouring countries, enjoying a climate similar to our own, that it 
is surprising that so few English, of whatever grade of society, have 
recourse to bathing, except some, perhaps, for a few weeks of the year 
at the sea-side. The practice of bathing is not only to be advocated on 
the plea of cleanliness, and facilitating the removal of secretion from the 
body, but has a direct sedative influence on the nervous system; it 
seems to absorb that morbid irritability arising from an undue deve- 
lopment of the mind at the expense of the body, and leaves a feeling of 
comfort and repose, not wholly attributable to the consciousness of 
being clean. The bath should be used at least every week by those 
who are at the change of life, and more frequently by those who suffer 
much from profuse perspiration. Swimming, also, in other countries 
is made a branch of every man’s education; and why this country, 
with its naval and commercial importance, the inhabitants also of which 
excel all other countrymen in other athletic sports, should be so far 
behind them in the art of natation we are equally at a loss to con- 
ceive. 

Hence, a design is now before the directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company, for laying down incorrodible pipes from the sea at Brighton, 
for the purpose of conveying pure sea water along the gradients and 
slopes of that railway, to a large marine reservoir at Sydenham, where 
capacious plunging and swimming baths will be established in con- 
nexion with the Crystal Palace on its new site, affording to visitors, 
ladies, gentlemen, tradesmen, and invalids of all classes, residing in 

London and its environs, the means of obtaining at a cheap rate the 
salubrious recreation of sea bathing, without entailing upon them the 
loss of time or the expense of retiring to the sea coast. Numerous, in- 
deed, we may imagine, would be the attendance upon such an estab- 
lishment, united as it will be with our popular Crystal Palace. Per- 
sons who have now no alternative but fresh water bathing, which is 
universally acknowledged to be vastly inferior to that of sea water, 
would eagerly seize upon the opportunity of a short and pleasant ride 
by railway from London, to obtain, at a cheap rate, an invigorating 
luxury, hitherto only placed within the reach of the more opulent por- 
tion of the community ; and by a simple extension of the plan, the water 
once at Sydenham, could be distributed throughout the principal re- 
sidences, palaces, hospitals, hotels, and public baths of our great me- 
tropolis ; and employed, not alone for the sanatory purposes of bathing, 
but also for supplying the ornamental waters of the Crystal Palace, 
which, by the important acquisition of sea water, will surpass the 
hitherto unequalled jéts d’eau of Versailles, or the noble cascades of 
St. Cloud. It has been ascertained, from careful calculation by the 
projector, that the metropolis could be supplied at the rate of 3d. per 
100 gallons, or one good bath for a penny. Sea water thus usefully and 
ornamentally employed, will contribute much to the health and amuse- 
ments of the public; and will be en undertaking well worthy the age 
we live in and the justly celebrated mechanical and scientific pre-emi- 
nence of the British nation. As regards the prospect of a large influx 
of visitors, it is stated that 6,000,000 persons went to the Great Exhi- 
bition in five months. We may, therefore, confidently assume, that an 
average of 1,000,000 persons will go to the New Crystal Palace in twelve 
months, to see an exhibition that will be for instruction, refined recrea- 
tion, and amusement, matchless in the world; hence there can be no 
doubt, that out of this vast concourse of persons who will annually 
visit the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a very large majority will avail 
themselves of the sea bathing establishment. And we can with equal 
reason assume, that a large additional number of the working classes, 
invalids, &c., will go solely to the baths, consequently the number of 
bathers may be confidently taken at 800,000 annually, comprisin 
200,000 of the first class at 6d. each, and 600,000 bathers of the secon 
class at 3d. each, which together gives the annual income of £12,500. 
It is, therefore, evident, from the following estimate of the cost of con- 
struction, and annual working expenditure, that on a capital of £75,000 
it will leave the shareholders in the Crystal Palace Sea Water Company 
a dividend of upwards of 10 per cent. 

This project, therefore, which is proposed to be carried out in con- 
nexion with the Crystal Palace Company, commends itself alike to the 
capitalist and the philanthropist The great and the opulent continu- 
ally acknowledge the efficacy of sea bathing, whose healing properties 
cannot be too much extolled for often alleviating, if not eradicating 
disease, and restoring health to the body. And if, with all the sur- 
rounding comforts of life, maladies baffle the earliest and most judici- 
ous exertions of medical skill, how wretched must be the condition of 
the poor, under the pressure of disease, without the prospect of obtain- 
ing the only remedy for their sufferings. From these considerations, 
it is evident that the Crystal Palace Sea Bathing Establishment merits 
liberal attention, on principles of sound policy as well as humanity ; 
because, as a sanitory measure, it will tend materially to promote the 
health of the public, while at the same it will prove an important ac- 
quisition, and, moreover, a perpetual recurring attraction and induce- 
ment for the public to frequent the Crystal Palace, and to a large ex- 
tent alone for the purposes of bathing, thereby increasing the number 
and frequency of visitors, by which means the permanent interests of 
the Crystal Palace and that of the railway company will be materially 
benefited ; and not only so, but the establishment of capacious sea- water 
baths, in connexion with the Crystal Palace, is already higbly appre- 
— by the public and meets with unanimous approval.— London 

aper. 
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SOUTH WALES RAILWAY. 
OPENING OF THE BRIDGE ACROSS THE WYE. 


The private opening of the Wye-bridge, the span of the main arch 
of which, constructed on the tubular suspension principle, is 309 feet 
took place yesterday afternoon. Amougst those present we observed 
Mr. Brunel, Captain Simmonds (the Government [uspector,) Captain 
Claxton, R.N., Mr. F. G. Saunders (the secretary of the South Wales 
Railway,) (Mr. Brunel’s manager,) &c. There was present a large 
number of ladies resident in the neighborhood of Chepstow.—The 
bridge merits an extended notice, from the novelty of its construction, 
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the difficulties with which the engineer has had to 
progress of the works, the cost at which it will be 
almost perfect rigidity of the structure, 
a very heavy weight. 

The engineer, in throwing a bridge across the Wye, 
culties to overcome. The stream is extremely rapid—the tide ext 
ordinary (rising, as it does, 44 feet,)—the bed of the river pe 
the solid rock some 40 or 50 feet above high water mark. To mas 
these difficulties Mr. Brunel determined to carry the main span of bis 
bridge over upon cast iron cylindrical tubes, and to derive the chief 
support of the roadway laid upon them from a boiler- plate tube fixed 
high above it, and having diagonal chains fixed to horizontal girder 
across a. bottom of which the permanent way of the line should 
be fixed. 

The bridge—which we had the pleasure of crossing with the testin 
train yesterday—may be very shortly descriced. The width of the 
Wye at this point is about 600 feet. The bridge consists of four arch. 
es, and it is the one on the Gloucester side, of 309 feet span, to which 
the tubular suspension principle has been applied. The sides of the 
roadway are formed of two vertical girders, 8 foet in depth. The 
partake of the cellular principle, but the cells are triangular, and ~ | 
ford a powerful resistance to compression from the peculiar form of 
their construction, and the bottom of the roadway is formed of a web 
of wrought iron to resist extension, The two side girders are connect- 
ed together by cross girders, upon which the timber flooring is laid. — 
Upon the flooring ordinary ballast of the Great Western Railway ig 
deposited. These girders rest upon the cast iron cylindrical pillars to 
which we have already alluded, and such is the nature of the bed of 
the river, that the pillars had, on the average, to be sunk 48 feet be- 
fore the solid rock could be reached. Upon the solid rock all of these 

illars rest. As an instance of the labour imposed upon the engineer 
in this portion of the work, we may mention that in sinking the pillars 
such an influx of fresh water was met with, that an engine of 80 horse 
power was constaatly required to get rid of it. The tubes are fifty 
feet out of water at high water mark. In a line with, and at an ele- 
vation of fifty feet above the roadway is the cylindeical tube or stand. 
ard. The one on the Gloucester side of the river rests upon a stone 
arch, and the other end upon iron work running up from the cylindri. 
cal pillars. The tube is nine feet in diameter, and has a curve or cam- 
ber of two feet six inches in the centre. From this tube the main 
chains by which the roadway is principally supported run diagonally 
from either end to a point fifty feet from the centre, and for about 109 
feet of the roadway the main chains run horizontally. The adjust- 
ment of the road-girders is effected by screws acting upon the suspend. 
ing chains, and by wedges under two vertical trusses about 103 feet 
apart. By driving in these wedges, which move upon rollers, the sus- 
age or supporting tube is made to keep its original curve or cam. 

er, and this, with the assistance of the screw, will give at all times 
the proper rigidity to the bridge under a heavy weight we shall pre- 
sently give a satisfactory proof. 

A few minutes before two o’clock, everything having been stated to 
be complete for testing the strength of the bridge, an engine and tender, 
and a couple of trucks—one containing a brass band, and the other 
most of the gentlemen whose names we have enumerated above—started 
from the temporary station at Chepstow, and proceeded through the 
deep cutting between the station at the bridge. Several thousand per- 
sons were upon the heights of the cutting, and as the engine moved 
upon the bridge they sent forth a hearty cheer, which was met bya 
louder cheer from the workmenand a large concourse of persons assem- 
bled on the other side of the Wye. This was but a preliminary trip— 
the weight that had gone over the bridge was not more than about 
seventy tons. The real and practical test followed. Two engines, 
with their tenders, were attached to ten trucks loaded with 100 tong 
of iron rail and stone, the whole weighing upwards of 200 tons, and the 
steam having been put on, the train crossed the bridge at the rate of 
about ten miles per hour. Mr. Brunel and Captain Simmonds were in 
the centre of the main span, and upen one of the verticle girders, for the 
purpose of observing to what extent the train would affect the rigidity 
of the structure. The load we have mentioned viz., upwards of 200 
tons, was taken across the main span of the bridge several times, ant 
the greatest deflection was barely seven-sixteenths of an inch. It was 
calculated by Mr. Owen the resident engineer, that the greatest move- 
cble weight that couid possibly be brought on the bridge at one time 
would be about one ton per foot run, or 300 tons over a bridge of that 
span. That load could only be produced by forming a train of locomo- 
‘ive engines. It was stated that this portion of the bridge was tested 
on the ground before it was erected in its present position, by Joai- 
ing it with nearly 1.000 tons, and that the deflectionon that occ- 
asion did not exceed one inch and ahalf. The weight of the tube ig 
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220 tons, and of the chains, plates, &c., 120 tons, together 345 tons, 
or 720 tons for the two lines of way over a span of 300 feet The 
ironwork of the other portion of the bridge weighed about 7() tons, 
making the total weight of iron used in this bridge, 600 feet in length, 
for a double line of railway, about 1,400 tons. 

_ We may congratulate the shareholders of this fine line upon the real- 
isation of the great project. So long as the break in the line existed 
at Chepstow the merchandise traffic would necessarily be limited, but 
& great increase may now be counted upon, since coals can be conveyed 
from the Welsh coal basin to London and other places at a very incon- 
siderable cost, while the large quantities which will be oonveyed. with 
other heavy merchandise, will produce a gratifying increase. — London 
paper, July 16. 
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OrFER OF THE Crown oF HunGARY To Russta.—The Débats con- 
tains an important letter from M. Szemere, Kossuth’s Minister of the 
Interior in Hungary, in answer to certain passages in the work of 
Gorgey. We quote a portion: —‘‘In the article which has recently 
appeared in your journal on the work of M. Goérgey, you quote a pas- 
sage wherein it is stated that it was I who offered the crown of Hungary 
to the Emperor of Russia. So far as I am concerned I should have been 
content to give a plain and formal denial of this statement, if it were 
not, besides being untrue, the exact opposite of the truth. M. Gorgey 
was the first and only person in all Hungary to whom overtures were 
made by the Russian commander-in-chief, and it was he who first in 
Hungary responded to these overtures by the offer of the crown. . 
It was not until after M Gorgey had thus opened the affair that Count 
Casimir Batthyany and I were sent to enter into negotiations with the 
Russian commander, and it was in the character of diplomatic envoys 
that we addressed ourselves to Marshal Paskewitch. But we never 
made offer of the crown, although M. Gorgey pressed us to do so, say- 
ing that without this offer all negotiation would be vain. For the rest 
it is incontestably true, that M. Kossuth entered into the idea of paci- 
fication as it was laid down by M. Gorgey, and that he wished to insert 
it in our instructions ; but the majority of the ministers would not con- 
sent to this, and we likewise refused to undertake the mission if co0- 
ceived in those terms. To offer the crown of Hungary to the 
Russians could only be the work of a man reduced to the last extrem'- 
ties of despair, like M. Kossuth, or of a man destitute of principle like 
M. Gorgey. We, that is myself, and I believe I may add Count Batthy- 
any, had, it is true, no confidence in Austria, but in Russia we had still 
less. Paris, Juiy 4, 1852. (Signed) B. Szemene, ex-Minister of 
Hungary.” 

Granp OrGAN ror THE CATHEDRAL oF Sr. Joun’s, N. F.—A 
magnificent organ, destined for the above cathedral, has just been 
completed by Messrs. Robsons, of St. Martin’s-lane, where prior to its 
transmission across the Atlaxtic, a numerous and fashionable assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen, including many amateurs and professors, 
have for several days past attended to hear its merits tested by 
Messrs. Rea, Noble, Pritchard, Nottingham, and other eminent artistes. 
Its immense powers (which will be readily conceived, when the dimea- 
sions are stated to be—height 26 ft., width 22ft., and depth 12ft.,) 
could not, in the confined space of the manufactory, produce an — 
equal to what will doubtless take place in the destined arena, — 
ing 250ft. long, 180ft. wide, and 90ft. high. The sound was ge 
imposing, and harmonious, possessing great power and brillancy, 9? t 
was pronounced to be a most successful effort, even for the preseD 
advanced stage of organ building. It has been built upon the last 4 
proved principle, and consists of three complete sets of manuals, ea 
ranging from C C to G in Alt, 56 notes. The pedal organ is of very = 
tensive compass, being from C C C to F, 30 notes. Although Pe 
absence of a double reed in the manual is to be regretted, yet st 
choir is faultless, its delicate silvery tones forming a decided — 
to the rich massive portion of the instrument. The height of the tnd 
which is of beautifully carved and highly polished oak, hus been hing 
pressed to suit the construction of the cathedral, without ago aans 
power or compass. It contains no less than 50 stops—viz, in the 81 
organ 16, the swell organ, 13, choir organ 11, pedal we 
copulas 4, for which the immense number of 2,856 pipes bave a by the 
plied. The whole cost, amounting to £1,500 has been defraye 
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_ Mullock, who presents this stupendous aad brilliant instru- 
oo hay cathedral of Bs. John’s, Newfoundland-—London Sun. 





Tur Loos IsnANDS—ANNEXATION OF Guano.——The Journal of 
Commerce having recently quoted a letter from Lima, which announc- 
ed that the Peruvian Government had sent to the above locality two 
armed vessels and a body of troops, for the purpose of keeping off un- 
licensed appropriators of the soi/, the 7) ibune, thus comments upon 
the facts of the case. 

We have no means of knowing if the above be a genuine extract from 
a Lima letter, but the assumption that the Lobos Islands are the un- 
doubted property of Peru is simply absurd. These Islands are many 
miles from the coast of Peru, far beyond her right of sovereignty, are 
uninhabited, and have been used in common by all the world, for seal- 
ing and other purposes, since 1798. Peru does not even possess the 
right of discovery. By the law of nations they are unquestionably free 
of dependence upon any nation. Peru has indeed set up a claim to the 
monopoly of the guano on these Islands, which she would neither take 
away herself nor let others take away, until the Chincha Islands are 
exhausted and another generation can be compelled to pay a high price 
for the Lobos guano. But Peru has about as much just claim to the 
Lobos Islands as she has to the Society Islands, and no more. 

However this may be, we have good reason to know that the Govern- 
ment at Washington have thoroughly examined this question, have 
decided that these Islands are independent of Peru, and open to the 
world, and that on the 8th of June last orders were forwarded to tie 
Commander of the Pacific Squadron to send a force to the Lobos Islands 
to protect American vessels engaged in taking guano against the forces 
of any nation which should molest them. We presume the Peruvian 
Governor and his body of troops will scarcely attempt to inforce the 
untenable claim of Peru against an American frigate. 





Tue ELEcTION ror INVERNESS.—A VERY AWKWARD MisTAKE.— 
A circumstance has occurred in connexion with the election for Inver- 
ness, which will, we are assured, vitiate the whole proceedings, and 
render a new election necessary. The sheriff, who acted on the occa- 
sion as returning officer, did not, it appears, put the election of Mr 
Matheson to a show of hands, but on that gentleman’s name being prt 
in nomination, and being duly seconded, and there being no opposing 
candidate proposed, the returning officer, without calling for a show 
of hands, simply declared Mr. Mathsson elected. The Act, we are 
told, for we have not at the moment access to it, is specific in requiring 
that a show of hands shall be taken for and against any candidate who 
may be proposed and seconded. The affair will prove an exceedingly 
awkward one for all parties. —Morning Advertiser. 


To this may be added another awkward circumstance At the elec- 
tion for Knaresborough, Messrs. Westhead, Dent, and Wood, polled 
equal votes. The borough returns two members. Of course, a new 
election will be ordered. All these are Liberals. 


Sr. SrepuHen’s Hann.—On the 4th ult. the Emperor Francis 
Joseph inspected the ‘* wonder-working hand of St. Stephen,” which 
is in the chapel of the castle at Buda. A singu'ar story is connected 
with the relic. In 1801, that is 200 years after the different Hunga- 
rian races had been united under one ruler (the Duke Arpad), Pope 
Gregory canonized the first king, Stephen, and his remains were to be 
removed from the vaults of the Cathedral of Stuhlweissenburgh. When 
the stone coffin was opened, in the presence of the then reigning king, 
Ladislaus, it was discovered that the skeleton had no right hand. A 
terrible noise was made about the missing member, and a very valuable 
ring which was on one of its fingers, but no tidings were heard of 
either of them, until some years after, when a certain Abbot Mercu- 
rius, who had formerly been treasurer at the cathedral, communicated 
to the Monarch, a romantic story of something having been committed 
to his safe keeping by a beautiful youth ‘‘dressed all in white;” 
further, that on examining what it was, he found it to be the hand of 
the saint, ring and all being in perfect order, that is, well preserved 
The worthy historian Fessler, himself an ecclesiastic, says, Ladislavs 
saw through Mercurius, but left God to deal with him.” At the time 
of the Reformation, the precious hand was sent to the Domincians, at 
Ragusa, and in 1771, the Empress Maria Theresa had it deposited with 
vast ceremony on the spot where her descendant has recently seen it. 





SiInGULAR OBSTRUCTION IN THE CLypE.—On Saturday afternson the 
ship Glencairn, bound for Quebec and Montreal, with a large number 
of emigrants on board, accidentally ran aground a little distance beyond 





the mouth of the Cart, and the rapid cnrrent in the river catching her 
about midships she suddenly swung round andremained fast in a longi- 
itudinal position across the Clyde. Had the mishap ended here, or been 
confined to the G/encairn alone, no serious inconvenience would have been 
incurred; but, unfortunately, from the peculiar situation in which the 
vessel was placed, the local traffic of the river was for a time totally 
impeded. The inconvenience resulting from this occurrence was im- 
mense, not only to the numerons passengers who were on board the 
river steamers, but also to dealers in such perishable merchandise as 
vegetables, fresh meat, &c , for the Saturday evening markets. No 
casualty of the kind has happened on the Clyde since about 10 years 
ago, when a large steamer stranded and lay across the river near to 
Govan. We are glad to learn that the Glencairn was got off at an early 
hour on Sunday morning, and proceeded on her voyage, having sustain- 
ed no damage.—NVorth British Mail, June 25rd, 





IMPROVEMENT IN PADDLE wHEELS.—The Boston Journal says that 
Dr. E. Pratt professes to have accomplished a disideratum of steam en 
ginery—namely, paddle wheels that have no back water—the advan- 
tage of which is great acquisition of propelling power. The contrivance 
is simple enough, the introduction of two eccentric wheels in the pad- 
dle, connecting by rods placed horizontally in grooves at the arms, and 
a friction roller at each end. In making the revolutions the fioats are 
in turn raised out of the water perpendicularly under the shaft, and 
let down again when required for propulsion. In this way back water 
is done away with, and no difficulty can arise from the clogging of the 
wheels by the ice or driftwood. A slight alteration in the form of the 
circles is all that is required to dip the floats in the water at any point 
that may be required, say an augle of 45 degrees.—Buffulo Courier. 





Tue Minitia, UNDER THE New Act.—The Gazette of the 13th ult. 
contains an Order in Council of 30th June, 1850, to which is appended 
a schedule, ‘fixing and ascertaining” the quotas of militia-men to be 
raised in the several counties, ridings, and places in England and 
Wales, for 1852 and 1853 respectively. The total number is 50,000 men 
for the present, and 30,000 for next year. We pick out two or three 
of the localities and the allotted numbers. Cheshire 1,275 and 774; 
Kent 1,618 and 982 ; Lancashire 5,628 and 3,418 ; Middlesex, exclusive 
of the City of London and Tower Hamlets, 3,197 and 1,942; City of 
London 600, Tower Hamlets 1,442 and 876; Staffordshire 1,784 and 1,- 
083 ; West Riding of York 3,760 and 2,285 





* InTERNATIONAL Boat Race.—During the past year the boatmen of 
St. John. N. B , challenged the States, to row four men of New Bruns- 
wick against any four in the Union, which after a deal of mancuvering 
on both sides has at length been brought to a match. Mr. Charles 
Thomas, of No 63 Whitehall slip, has made the arrangement on the 
part of the New Yorkers, for a race of six miles for the sum of $2,000 
a side, to come off on the 7th October next, the New Yorkers to pay the 
travelling expenses of their opponents, from St. John to this city and 
back. A forfeit of $50 has been deposited. The parties are restricted 
as to the number of oars, and not to any length of boat.—V. Y. Herald. 
Anotuer New Constirution.—Louis Napoleon has been trying 
his hand at a Constitution, and has fixed upon a very congenial locali- 
ty for his labours. He has, in fact, been giving a Constitution to Al- 
geria, and he begins by declaring that *‘ Frenchmen are to enjoy in 
Algiers the same civil rights as they enjoy in their own country.”— 
This is a bit of humor we did not give Louis Napoleon credit for. The 
civil rights “* enjoyed” by the French may be a very fair subject for 
& joke; but the idea of putting Algiers and France on a political equal- 
ity, is rather too near the truth to be quite agreeable.— Punch. 





_ THe Mempers For THE Ciry.—It is not generally known that the 
four representatives for the city of London, on the first day of every 
new Parliament, are dressed in scarlet gowns, and sit all together on 
the right hand of the chair in the House of Commons, next the Speaker. 
The custom is in full force, and was carried out on the first day of the 
last Parliament, as doubtless it will be on the assemblage of the new 
Parliament. Baron Rothschild, therefore, is one of those representa- 


the house to which he has been elected, but also a seat of state on the 
right hand of the Speaker on the first day of the new session. — Globe. 





Canapian Goipv.—Before our Canadian friends, who are about to 
depart for auriferous Australia expatriate themselves for ever, we 
would recommend their taking a parting look at the hopeful produce 
of their own golden land, exemplified in a beautiful mass of pure solid 
gold, recently received from the Chaudiere region, and now inthe pos- 
session of Mr. Logan,—very much in the shape of a kidney potato 
and measuring 2 inches in length, by 1.05 inches in breadth, and .95 
inches in thickness ; weighing 126 dr. 16 gr., and valued at near £28. 
Hurrah for Canada:—Montreal Gazette, Aug. 4. 





PROPERTY AND Income Tax.—From a return issued, an account is 
given in a tabular form of the property and income tax from 1842 to 
1851 inclusive. Last year, ending the 5th of April, the amount of pro- 
fits returned under schedule D was £65,717,046, the amount of assess- 
ment was £1,598,728, and the net amount of tax received was 
£1,558,615. 





To CorresponDEnTs, J. G., of Coventry.—In reply to your enquiry relative 
to the height of the Duke of Wellington, we can only quote the following passage 
from Maxwell's Life. It occurs at page 522, Vol. ILI. ‘* Inthe prime of manhood, 
W ellington’s appearance indicated both activity and strength. In height he was 
nearly five feet 10 inches; his shoulders were broad, his chest expansive, his arms 
long ; hand large, but well formed ; the wrist unusually bony ; the whole framework 
evincing a capability of enduring the extremity of fatigue.”—The weight of age 
has bowed down the Duke’s figure to such a degree that from seeing him, within 
a few years past, no idea of his stature could have been formed. At the same time 
Col. Maxwell’s estimate is beyond that generally entertained. “ 
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The Fishery question—to which the epithet ‘ disputed” is often er- 

roneously prefixed, seeing that so far there is no dispute involved—has 

brought to light, during the past week, a vast heap of documeuts, in 
the shape of despatches, petitions, leading articles, and speeches. These 
would be sufficient to fill up this day’s paper from end to end, if their 

insertion were deemed likely to conduce to the reader’s information or 

entertainment. But it is otherwise. Neither old official correspond- 

ence, nor recent telegraphic communication, throws any new light upon 
the subject. It still seems tolerably clear, that the British squadron 
datailed for the protection of British fishermen is not under orders to 
enforce a strictly British interpretation of the Treaty of 1818; but it is 
not easy to foresee what effect may be produced, by even the present 
moderate measures, upon the chances of a satisfactory and reciprocally 
advantageous commercial arrangement being effected between the 
United States and the British North American Colonies. Certainly, 
for the moment, there is little hope of the parties coming to terms.— 
The American Cabinet cannot of itself make a Treaty involving reve- 
nue, and Congress is not in the mood for so doing, thanks to the mis- 
conceptions and misrepresentations of some of its own orators. So 
inimical is the feeling towards Great Britain, excited at Washington in 
the minds of certain inflammable legislators, that an amendment to the 
Appropriation Bill was passed in the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday, enjoining the levying of Light-house dues upon foreign ves- 
sels entering the ports of the U. S., a tax from which they have hitherto 
been exempt. But Congress will meet again in December, when the 
fishing season will be over, and when poachers will no longer draw forth 
the sympathies of their countrymen, nor the presence of a British naval 
force in the Golonial waters provoke the indignation of susceptible M. 
C’s. Then, perhaps, the pecuniary value of the fishing grounds and of 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence may once more be fairly esti- 


— 
—— 


race at all hazards, through a misplaced pity for those who stand a6 
at the bar of Justice when Time has mitigated the evil consequences 
of their recklessness, or through one of those many legal loop-holes 
which it is the delight of lawyers to discover, to enlarge, or to invent. 
Still it is comforting to know that the U. 8. authorities are in earnest. 





Fortunate Thomas Kaine! There is a hope that if not nominated by 
the Irish party as an idependent candidate for the Presidential office, 
he may still be paraded through the streets as the champion of Irish 
rights, and be duly heralded as one of the future liberators of his coun- 
try. This change in the contingent prospects of Mr. Kaine has origina- 
ted in the fact that Lord Eldon does not deserve to monopolise the 
reputation which he has so longenjoyed. A comic song well-known to 
many @ reader traces the progress of a law cause through the Courts, 
and referring to that distinguished jurist, has for its refrain the sug- 
gestive words, 
And the Chancellor said, “I doubt.” 

Surely the mantle of the venerable Lord Eldon has descended upon 
the shoulders of Judge Nelson, of the U. S. Circuit Court ; so many doubta 
has he regarding the extradition of this fugitive from justice, that he hag 
decided to send his case before the Supreme Court of the U. S.--The length 
of his Honour’s published opinion prevents our giving it place; but im 
brief, he doubts the legal power of the U.S. Commissioner to take action 
in the premises—he doubts whether the British Consul be one of the 
*¢ officers or authorities” of the British Government—and he doubtg 
whether the aforesaid U. 8. Commissioner was properly satisfied as to 
the identity of the Irish magistrate, who issued a warrant for Kaine’d 
apprehension. The case therefore lies over for adjudication by the 
entire bench. 

So much for the Extradition clause of a treaty that was drawn up 
by two of the ablest men of their respective countries—Lord Ash- 
burton and the Hon. Daniel Webster. What a libel on international 
law is all this pother about its interpretation! Really, if Kaine ever 
be sent home for trial, some one ought to parody ‘“‘ The House that 
Jack built,” and trace these questionable minutiw of circumstance 
step by step, carefully identifying every of one the personages and 
the properties concerned. Just think of it—* This is the pistol—this 
is Kaine who used the pistol—this is the constable who arrested Kaine 
who used the pistol—this is the magistrate who issued the warrant, om 
the charge of the constable, who &c.—this is the British Minister at 
Washington, who &c.—this is the Secretary of State—this is the British 
Consul—this is the U. 8. Commissioner—this is the Editor who haran- 
gued the people, this is the Counsel who escorted the Marshal in charge 
of the prisoner, until brickbats were flung at the Marshal’s head— 
this, and this, and this—this is Judge Nelson, who doubted—and 
finally, this is a British Member of Parliament who proposed that 
the clause in question should be rescinded, seeing that it was very 
undignified for the people of two great countries to be bamboozled 
out of their rights, and to be made the laughing-stock of criminals 
and their counsel.”—We try in vain to look at the matter seriously 
through all these twists and turns of the law, but we must not omit t 
congratulate the public on Judge Nelson having dispensed with the 
presence of the prisoner at his residence, Cooperstown, where the writ 
of habeas corpus is returnable. Delay is bad enough, but rescue 
would be worse. — 

Not receiving any mail by the Hermann, steamer of the 21st ult., 
nor by the Viagara of the 24th, until just before going to press yes- 
terday afternoon, we are compelled once more to rely for our latest 
European intelligence upon such surmises and abstracts as go the 

rounds of the press. There is indeed but one point on which much cu- 
riosity is felt ; that one is the result of the general Election, and it is 





mated and wisely balanced against certain duties levied on Colonial 
produce ; hen let us hope mutual interests may be promoted, and in- 
ternational squabbles be once more set at rest. 

Amongst the few items claiming special notice, is the condemnation 
in the Admiralty Court of St. John N. B., of the American schooner 
Coral, proved to have been fishing within half a mile of the Grand 
Manan. And as in this instance, so in others we doubt not that it 
will be found in every case of seizure that the violation of the existing 
Treaty has been plain and incontrovertible. The owners of the Coral 
made no defence.—We must remark also upon the peculiar tenor of 


not even yet made clear, seeing that at the latest dates between thirty 
and forty places were still to be heard from. The Ministry, however, 
must have gained ground, if we may credit the reports telegraphed 
from Halifax. This gives 325 supporters to the Government and 272 
Opposition members returned, leaving a majority of 53 in the Earl of 
Derby’s favour. About forty of the so-called Administration party 
are said to be opposed to any change of commercial policy, but other- 
wise friendly to the existing Ministry.—The Collins’ steamer of the 
28th ult., must be close at hand; and either by her, or by the Cunard- 
er of this day week, our doubts, will in a measure be set at rest. We 





the despatches from Sir Alexander Bannerman, the Lt. Governor of 
Prince Edward Island, to the Colonial Department at home. Whilst 
the Legislative Council and Assembly in their petition to the Queen 
pray that if possible the reciprocity system may be brought to bear be- 
tween their constituents and the U 8.,Sir Alexander does not hesitate 
to tell Earl Grey that for his own part he believes that the free admis- 
sion of American fishermen would be productive of more good than 
harm, inasmuch as in their train would come capital, labour, and en- 
terprise. But then Prince Edward Island does not occupy the most 
prominent place among the Colonies that are interested; and it is wel! 
to bear in mind that influential parties in other Colonies strenuously 
object to the fisheries being bartered for Free Trade.—The U. S. 
steam frigate, Mississippi, sailed for the Fisheries on Saturday last. 
She is under command of Commodore Perry, the Japan Expedition 
being for the moment suspended. Capt. Long, of whom we had occa- 
sion to speak last week, is not, it now seems, employed on this service. 
—It was rumoured yesterday that Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton had 
settled all difficulties, and that the latter had recommended the with- 
drawal of the British Sqnadron. This is veryimprobable. So long as 
there be any exclusion from any good fishing-ground, so long will force 
be requisite to keep off intruders. 

The public mind has been considerably agitated by a free discussion 
of the circumstances attending the destruction of the Henry Clay ;— 
and it would appear at first sight that an important step had been 
taken towards obtaining some measure of security for the future, by 
a strict application of the law, in reference to the past. A jury was 
empanelled by the Coroner of Westchester County. Seven days of 
laborious investigation ensued; and on Tuesday last the patient jury 
returned a verdict, which is tantamount to one of murder, against 
Owners, Captain, Pilots, Engineers, Clerk, and Barkeeper. Here was 
an unusual instance of zeal in redressing public wrong ; and the ver- 
dict was hailed accordingly, although some matter-of-fact people re- 
gretted that a charge of manslaughter had not rather been made out, 
inasmuch as a Criminal Court would be more likely to inflict the sever- 
est penalty for ‘hat crime on the offenders if convicted, than the lightest 
for the crime of murder. However, the Coroner’s jury did their duty ; 
but, strange to say, the Coroner has not followed up the verdict, by is- 
suing warrants ior the arrest of those whom it so plainly stigmatizes. 
In place of this we hear with astonishment that the whole case is to be 
laid before the Grand Jury of Westchester County; just as if it were 
some doubtful matter of general rights or nuisances !—Happily for us 
all (for who is not interested in the safety of travellers?) the U. S. 
District law officers have taken & more common-sense view of the mat- 
ter. They have arrested all the impiicated parties, on a charge of 
manslaughter, and the latter have been held to bail under heavy bonds. 
We still have our doubts whether they will not escape punishment, 





tives of the people who, if he pleases, may not only demand the seat in 





through a secret and scarcely appreciated sympathy with those who 


say in @ measure, because, unlike our American brethren, we have no 
settled peace of four’s years duration after every eventful political bat- 
tle, but are liable to sudden transfers of placeand power. This is par- 
ticularly the case, when parties are so nearly balanced as at present. 
Who does not remember the incessant speculations as to the continu- 
ance of the late Cabinet in being ? 

Our gentle and gracious Queen, without any elaborate heralding of 
her intentions, was absent in her steam-yacht on a cruising voyage to 
the Westward. She was accompanied by the Retribution, Odin, 
Samson, Barracouta, and Magicienne, war steamers,—by the Black 
Eagle, Admiralty yacht—the Vivid, packet—and the Fairy and Elfin, 
tenders to the Victoria and Albert, her Majesty’s own favourite vessel. 
It does not seem to be known when and where the squadron would 
anchor ; and in this is evinced the Queen’s well-known preference for 
simple enjoyments. Compelled at times to undergo the fatigue and 
annoyance of State-ceremonials, in which no Sovereign fulfils the en- 
tailed duties with more dignity or propriety, she gladly avails herself 
of opportunities to escape from them. One may well imagine—that 
how dear soever to Royal ears and eyes may be the tokens of loyalty 
and homage which ever wait upon her in public—with what a gladdened 
sense of relief the Queen of Great Britain has been voyaging over the 
unthronged ocean-road.—Contrast this excursion with that of Louis 
Napoleon to Strasbourg, whither he has been to inaugurate a completed 
railroad, and (say some) to visit an intended bride, the Princess Caro- 
line Stephanie De Vasa who is a grand-daughter of the Duchess of 
Baden. The Paris Moniteur has published the most absurdly extra- 
vagant stories of the enthusiasm evinced during the journey, towards 
the person and the Government of the Prince President. But their 
extravagance defeats its own aim; that the man has for the time at 
least, abundant power, there can be no denying—his popularity ig 
gainsaid whenever credible testimony is brought to light, and the very 
paragraph that records this triumphful route mentions the arrest of 
political offenders at Nancy and Chalons-sur-Marne. In the meantime 
other fetes and progresses are set down in the programme, all, as the 
play bills have it “ regardless of expense ;” nor does there seem at 
present to be any limit to the real humiliation and to the apparent 
gaiety of France.—Field Marshal Excelmans has been thrown from his 
horse and killed, in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Of the illness of the Czar we hear no mwore.—The young Austrian 
Emperor is showing himself to his subjects in Transylvania, whilst his 
officials in Lombardy are arresting scores} of real or pretended aspi- 
rants for Italian liberty. —A sentence or two regarding all the leading 
countries of Europe might be introduced; but all before us is vapid 
and dull. 

By Belize, Honduras, papers lately received, it appears that Mr. 
Gore, the Acting Colonial Secretary, on the part of H.M. Superinten- 
dent, has issued a Proclamation dated from his office on the 17th of 





June, announcing that the islands of Ruatan, Bonacca, and four others 
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are constituted a Colony, to be designated “‘ the Colony of the Bay 
Islands.” When last we heard of these islands, they were represent- 
ed as throwing off British allegiance; the information must have been 
premature. : 

P. S.—On receiving the mails, we find nothing of importance in 
them. The Queen’s voyage has brought her more into publicity, than 
we were led to expect, as will be seen by an extract below. The royal 
Bquadron reached Cowes on its return, on the evening of Thursday, 
the 22nd ult —Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr Disraeli, and Mr. Cob- 
den, are amongst the recently returned members of Parliament. 


Elsewhere will be found a letter from Lord De Blaquiere, the owner 
of the celebrated yacht America, eulogising her performances during & 
winter passed in the Mediterranean. His Lordship repeats the oft. ex- 
pressed wish that his countrymen may profit by her example, little 
dreaming that he would so soon have to acknowledge that they had done 
go. The America was beaten two minutes, and three seconds, by the 
Arrow, in @ match round the Isle of Wight, on the 22nd ult. The 
particulars of a portion of the race are given below. The drrow last 
year registered 84 tons, but was lengthened during the winter, and 
has had her sails cut in the dmerica’s fashion. She belongs to Mr. 
Chamberlayne of Southampton. We await the opinions of the know- 
ing ones, but of course some of the journals here say that the presen ¢ 
owner did not know how to handle the America, 


ROYAL VIOTORIA YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 
THE MATCH FOR HER MAJESTY’S CUP, AND THE *‘AMERICA” CLIPPER. 


Ryde, July 22 —This morning the all-absorbing topic was the match 
for Her Majesty’s Cup of 100 guineas, and at an early hour the pier 
‘was crowded with fachionables, Amongst the latest arrivals were her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Cambridge (to join her royal 
seiat), Love de Blaquiere, Baron Knesebeck, Lady Webster, Captain 
Chester, &c. The steamers continued to pour in visitors from ten in 
the morning, from Portsmouth, Southampton, and Cowes, and at twelve 
o’clock the steamers brought over between 200 and 300 persons from 
Brighton, St. Leonard’s, and other places along the South-coast line. 
The Portsmouth Steamboat Company also ran excursion boats to ac- 
company the sailing-yachts sound the island, which were crowded by a 
fi honable company. P 

The display of yachts off the pier had a very animated appearance, 
as nearly the whole fleet from Cowes had changed quarters, and had 
come down to witness the start, and accompany the contending yachts 
round the course, amongst which was the .4/arm, converted to a schoon- 
er; the Fernande, schooner, Major Mountjoy Martyn; the Gloriana, 
a@ new vessel built by Ratsey, of Cowes, on the America's lines; and 
several others of minor pretensions. Of course the principal object 
of interest was the celebrated 4merica, of which all kinds of rumors 
were afloat—that she had lost her trim, had become slow, and a varie- 
ty of others, but with we believe, no other foundation than a “wish that 
was father to the thought.” However, the sequel will tell whether a 
&welvemonth’s absence can so far have changed the powers of a vessel 
who then proved herself indomitable to all opposition. 

Some little a: pay + ye was experienced that the 4/arm, hither- 
to the fastest vessel on this station, and which had recently been alter- 
ed, (as yesterday noticed,) to the 4merica’s form and rig, was not to 
start for the prize; but this may be easily explained when it is known 
that the race was confined to vessels of the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, of which, we believe, Joseph Weld, Esq., the owner of the 
Alarm, is not a member. 

At half past ten o’clock the various yachts took their stations off 
the pier, and whatever might have been said of the America, she did 
not seem to have suffered from her Mediterranean voyage in the least 
degree. Indeed, the only perceptible difference in her was, that she 
no longer displayed her spangled flag and stripes, but the colours of 
Old England, naturalised as she is into the family of Great Britain.— 
The following yachts were entered. 

Vestal, 74 tons, union jack, white border; Mosquito, 50 tons, blue, 
pierced red, white Maltese cross; America, 180 tons, blue and white 
chequered ; Princess Olga, 50 tons, white with blue cross; Arrow, 102 
tons, blue with white arrow; Brilliant, 393 tons, blue fly, red field, 
eS, Sperew's cross ; Jurora, 48 tons,red; Zephyretta, 180 tons, ghite 
and blue. 

Of the above, however, only the Mosquito, America, Arrow, and 
Zephyretta determined to start. : ‘ 

At thirty-five minutes past ten the starting gun was fired, the signal 
being made that the yachts should proceed to the eastward, the course 
being round the Isle of Wight. There was a good stiff breeze blowing 
at the time, and the day was peculiarly favourable for testing the pow- 
ers of the yachts capable of standing under a heavy press of sail. The 
Mosquito was the first to get under weigh, and soon showed her bow- 
sprit ahead of the Arrow, which followed closely ir her wake. The 

merica was somewhat tardy in getting her gafftopsail set, which gave 
the cutters a decided advantage in the start, but that was of trivial ac- 
count when compared with the extent of the course. The Zephyretta 
was the last to get away, and was about twice her length astern of the 
America; but at 11.2, when abreast of the Warren Sand, the Zephyr- 
etta had considerably overhauled the America, the Mosquito still lead- 
ing, the drrow being about half a mile astern of her, and about a 
quarter of a mile between her and the 4merica. In this order they 
passed the No-man Buoy, beating up against the tide. After this 
they were lost sight of from the pier, consequently we are unable at 
present to detail their progress at the back of the island until to- 
morrow.— VUorning Paper. 


Her Masesty’s Cruise.—Her Majesty, accompanied by her Royal 
Consort, and the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princesses Helena 
and Louisa, has left her Royal residence at Osborne, Isle of Wight, on 
a short summer cruise in her steam yacht the Victoria and Albert. The 
Royal suite consists of the Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. Caroline Ca- 
vendish, the Ear) of Hardwicke, Lord George Lennox, Colonel the Hon. 
©. Grey, Col. the Hon C. Phipps, Sir James Clark, and Mr. Gibbs. The 
Victoria and Albert is accompanied by the tollowing vessels, which con- 
stitute the Royal steam squadron for the occasion, viz :—The Odin, 
Retribution, Sampson, Magicienne, and Barracouta, war steamers, and 
the Fairy, Black Eagle, and Vivid. 

On Monday morning at ten o’clock the Royal squadron got under way, 
and proceeded westward, along the south coast of England, touching at 
various points. At Battacombe Bay they anchored for two hours, and 
then proceeded to Torbay, where her Majesty and the Royal Family 
remained on board the yacht during the night. On Tuesday morning 
her Majesty and the Royal Children, attended by the Marchioness of 
Ely, the Hon. Miss Cavendish, and the Earl of Hardwicke, embarked 
in the barge, and proceeded round the harbour, steered by Lord Adol- 

hus Fitzclarence. The squadron then got under way, and made for 

lymouth, where it anchored about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
immediately all the naval and military authorities at the port waited 
upon her Majesty and paid their respects. Prince Albert had, previous 
to the arrival of the squadron at Plymouth, gone off in the Fairy yacht 
at Dartmouth, where his Royal Highness landed, and procseaed ina 
carriage and four to Dartmoor, and minutely inspected there the pro- 
gress of cultivation on some of the recently formed farms, and more 
particularly of the land recently put under cultivation by the convicts 
stationed on the moor, and also to inspect the prison and its appoint- 
ments, inmates, &c. His Royal Highness subsequently came across the 
country from Dartmouth to Plymouth, and rejoined her Majesty on 
board the Royal yacht in the course of the evening, between six and 
seven o'clock. 

Her Majesty had, in the mean time, at about a quarter past four, 
embarked in her barge at Plymouth, and accompanied by four of the 
Royal children, landed at Mount Edgcumbe, and was received by the 
Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, and, on arriving at the house, by the 
noble Earl, the state of whose health unfortunately prevented him from 

oing to the water side. On landing her Majesty, who looked in excel- 

ent health, was heartily cheered by the vast concourse of people in 
boats, and on the shore, which tribute she was pleasei gracieusly to 
acknowledge by bowing repeatedly. Her Majesty remained on shore 
until about six o'clock, when she and the members of the Royal family 
by whom she was accompanied returned to the Victoria and Albert, 
and on passing in the boat from the shore to the vessel, was heartily 
cheered —On Wednesday morning Admiral Sir John Ommanney and 
other officers went on board the Victoria and Albert to receive com- 
mands as to the proceedings of the day. At about eleven o'clock, 
Prince Albert landed at the Royal William victualling yard,Stonehouse, 





where he was received by the commander-in-chief, Sir J. A. Ommanney, 
and Captain Rich, R.N., the superintendent of the victualling yard 
and of the Royal Naval Hospital. His Royal Highness visited the 
several forts and batteries around the port during the forenoon. In 
the course of the day the steam-tender Fairy received the Royal chil- 
dren on board, and took them out round the Bealwoter.—iee Ma- 
jesty the Queen paid another visit to Mount Edgcumbe in the morning, 
and was again accompanied by the Royal children. 

At two o’clock she embarked in the Fairy tender, and proceeded 
up the Tamar as far as Cothell, an old baronial residence, most pictu- 
resquely located on the banks of the Tamar, belonging to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. His Royal Highnes Prince Albert 
and the Royal family also went up the river in the Fairy. These ex- 
ercises occupied the greater part of the day.—London WVews, July 24. 

THe Lare Marswat Excenmans.—The small volame entitled 
‘Men of the Time in 1852,” gives the following notice of the career of 
this distinguished soldier, whose death, by a fall from his horse, is else- 
where recorded :—Marshal Excelmans, a French soldier of the Empire 
and of the coup d’état of Dec. 2, entered the army under Napoleon. A 
brilliant career as a cavalry officer advanced him to be grand écuyer 
to Murat, King of Naples, and he was made general of division, a count 
of the Empire, and grand officer de la Legion d’Honneur. While Mu- 
rat, his master and benefactor, was on the way to his principality, 
Excelmans managed to make his submission agre2zable to the Bour- 
bons, and even to be received by the King as Chevalier of the order of 
St. Louis. Unfortunately for him, a secret correspondence with Murat 
being intercepted, he was seized and accused in January, 1815, by the 
military law officers of the King, of whom he had been an adulator, as a 
traitor and a spy, disobedient to military orders, writing things offen- 
sive to the King and the Government, and as a violator of the oath 
he had taken as a member of the order of St Louis. He got through 
the ordeal, and threw himself at the feet of the King to whom he again 
swore an attachment and a devotion inviolable and eternal. Two 
months had not passed when he joined the half-pay officers at St. De- 
nis, and accompanied them to the Emperor on his return from Elba — 
To him he swore the same inviolable fidelity. He took soon after the 
command of a corps of cavalry, and witnessed the catastrophe of Water- 
loo. Louis XVIIl received very soon the general’s renewed assurance 
of submission and devotedness; but this time he was exiled. He re- 
mained after his return to France unemployed till 1826, when he was 
again called to active service. under the special protection of the Duch- 
ess d’Angouleme, who, with her husband, showed him and his family 
much favour and kindness. With them he was closely connected, when 
the revolution of 1830 put an end to that dynasty. No sooner had vic- 
tory declared for the men of the barricades than he offered his sword 
to the new King, and was not only well received, but honourably re- 
warded. Having entered the service under the Republic in 1798, he 
could not very well oppose the new Republic of 1848, and so he did 
nothing to prevent the overthrow of his friends the Orleanists ; but he 
soon favoured the reaction, and supported the majority in the chamber. 
On its destruction he attached himself at once to Louis Napoleon. 


Mexico.—The New Orleans papers of the 3lst ult., contain news 
from Mexico to the 14th, by the brig Tehauntepec. 

The Indians were creating great alarm, even in the city of Mexico 
itself. They have come down inte the country far below Chihuahua, 
and in the neighbourhood of San Louis Potosi, in the state of Zaca- 
tecas—only 200 miles to the north of the city of Mexico. They have, 
in numbers of three hundred at a time, made assaults on various points 
at the same moment. 

George Gibbon has been appointed Consul-General for her Britannic 
Majesty, vice Mackintosh. 

The Espanol says that Mexico is on the eve of a true crisis in her re- 
lations with foreigu powers. The government has recently received 
collective notes from the ministers of Spain, England, France, and the 
United States, asking satisfaction—first, for the imprisonment of their 
agent in Mazatlan ; second, for the violation of the correspondence of 
the English Consul at Acapulco; the third for an infraction of a diplo- 
matic convention; and the fourth, for the arrest and imprisonment of 
the American Consul at Acapulco. 

Salvi, the great tenor, fell from his horse, on the 12th, and was se- 
verely hurtin his right arm He suffered great pain from the accident, 
but it was hoped that he would again appear upon the stage in the course 
of eight days. 


Supposep Dancer or H. M. S. ** Harry.”—The Royal Mail Steam 
Ship Tay, arrived at Southampton on the 15th ult. She left Lisbon 
at 10 a. m., on the 12th, two hours after the departure of H.M. steam- 
ers Jrrogant, Highfiyer, Encounter, and Dauntless, for Gibraltar, the 
Archer remaining under orders for the Western Islands in search of 
H.M. steamer Harpy, last from Pernambuco, which had been spoken 
to and furnished with water, rice, biscuit, &c., by the Portuguese 
schooner Florda-Porto, on the 24th June, in lat 22, long- 83 W., ina 
very critical state, having broken up nearly all her wood- works avail- 
able for the distillation of water. She had no fuel to work her engines, 
and was steering for Fayal, with a contrary wind, at the rate of two 
miles an hour, without any apparent chance of reaching that island, 
nor had she been heard of there up to the 3d, according to the report 
of the Portuguese vessel, arrived at Lisbon on the llth. The Tay 
also heard nothing of the Harpy during her voyage, and her fate cre- 
ated considerable anxiety in Lisbon, in consequence of its being re- 
ported that she was in an inefficient state, and overladen with passen- 
gers when she left Brazil. (The Harpy, in the Navy list is described 
as a vessel of 200 horse power. She is a tender to the Centaur, flag 
ship of Rear Admiral Henderson, on the S. E. Coast of America.) 


Avwy. 


War-Orrice, July 23.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; The Hon. W Welles- 
ley to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Williamson, who ret. 32d Ft; Capt Stuart, from 
h-p 42d Ft, to be Capt, v Brine, who ex; LtClapcott to be Capt, b p, v Stuart, 
we ret; Ens Joly to be Lt, b-p, v Clapcott. 36th Ft; Ens Helyar to be Lt, b p. 
v Kennedy, who ret. 42d Ft; Lt Ramsay to be Capt b p, v Daniell, who ret; 
Ens Montgomery to be Lt, b-p, v Ramsay. 74th Ft; Ens Sir D Baird, Bart., to 
be Lt, w-p, v Gordon; Ens Lowe to be Lt, w-p, v Brydon, pro; Gent-Cadet Mc- 
Causland, from RI Mil Coll. to be Ens, w p, v Sir D Baird, Bart. ; Gent-Cadet 
Yonge, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Lowe. 80th Ft; Act Assist-Surg. 
Lane to be Assist Surg, v Grant, dec. 94th Ft; Lt Maclean to be Capt, b-p,v 
D'Arcy, pro in 3d W I Regt. Rl Malta Fencible Reg —Brvt-Col Baynes, from 
h-p, Unatt, tobe Lt-Col, v Bussett, who ret upon 4° 

Hospital Staff— Acting Assist-‘Surg Fox, M.B., to be Assist-Surg to Forces, 
v Payne, whu ret uponhp; Act Assist-Surg Greer to be Assist Surg to Forces, 
v Gosden, dec, 


Brevet.—Capt Pocklington, on h-p Unatt, Assist Mil Secretary at Malta, to be 


M3; in the army. 
PAusic. 


Music is a subject which may be studied under two aspects: one in the meta- 
physical properties which it contains, by virtue of which it exerts a poetical influ 
ence upon the mind, sways the feelings, or can become the language of the passions ; 
the other in its nature as reduced to principles capable of scientific, we may say 
of mathematical, demonstration. The first lays open a wide field for speculation, 
and one which is far from exhausted, though traversed so often by poets and the 
imaginative writers. Itis in this point of view that we must look for some expla- 
nation of the varieties of tastes prevailing in various nations and with individuals, 
the extraordinary sensation which has been produced by different singers or per- 
formers, and the strange effects of certain national melodies. A strong and lively 
feeling of these powers of music, with little or no knowledge of its radical princi- 
ples, has often enabled singers to attain to a wonderful amont of popularity, We 
could mention instances of those who have even been obliged to learn their songs 
by rote, by having them played for them upon some instrument, who have yet been 
great public favourites ; and whose singing, though a practical ear might detect 
in it their deficiency of knowledge, was perhaps all the more effective from their 
having had tocast themselves boldly upon the aid of memory and inspiration only, 
But good natural abilities, as we have said, will often amazingly surmount the 
defects of education. Perhaps the best school in which to study music in this 
light, is that of the nation which has carried the musical drama to its highest per- 
fection ; for though the German is deeply imaginative also, he has generally a 
profound regard all the time for the fundamental laws and effects of harmony. 
Hence, as we have seen in a late remarkable instance in this city, the Germans 
are more of a chorus-cultivating nation than any other ; and hence it is also that 
we are so much indebted to them for the grand orchestral perfections of the pre- 
sent day. But the warm poetic temperament of the Italian bursts through all 
restraint, to give utterance to feeling; and we are pleased, excited, captivated, 





even when it is impossible to reconcile that which produces the effect with the 


strict principles of music. We cannot coincide with the statement late! 
the critic of a leading London J ournal, the Spectator, that “Italy as a reservoir of 
music is dried up ;” nor do we think it can be so, as long as it is Italy. Song of 
some sert is to the Italian a kind of necessity of his being, and we cannot but look 
upon the stars that some more northern climates have lately produced, as being 
more of exotic than natural growth; for in opera at least, what are they but suc. 
cessful and perhaps stronger copies of the Italian model? That the opera itsel 
may have proved hurtful to music as a science, and hence tend to the gradual ex. 
tinction of its more intellectual enj»yments, we must admit: though we will not 
go so far in the assertion as some do. The opera has its uses; but its music must 
always be associated in idea at least, with its dramatic intentions; and it would 
be well for some to consider this, who think no other music but that of the opera 
is worthy of being cultivated for the enjoyment of the private circle, 

We must now close these enquiries interesting as they are, to engage in the 
second view of the subject: and in this we have much less room for cavil, contra. 
diction, and difference of opinion, It is no small benefit and it is no small priyj. 
lege for the mind to be able to repose at times upon ultimate and essential truths, 
for it is often sated and weary even with novelties, which alas! men may have 
worn out their very existence in inventing for us.—We are refreshed in their con. 
templation ; delivered from the caprice and tyranny of style and fashion ; and we 
are lifted as it were upon an eminence from which we can survey at leisure every. 
thing that has been deduced from them, and can start anew in the enjoyment of ql] 
that we deem worthy of being enjoyed. It is of much importance also that these 
primary truths should be thoroughly felt and understood, and we shal! therefore 
enter, as fully as it is possible in mere description, into the consideration of musj 
cal sounds in their simplest elements. 

Most works on therough bass—which indeed only deserve the name of “ gram. 
mars,’’ modestly assumed by some of them, since they are of no further use than 
to convey instruction in the reading of music and the rules of composition,—if they 
speak at all concerning the natural laws which govern musical sounds, treat of 
them in the lightest and most superficial manner. They are only used for the pur. 
pose of establishing a few meagre deductions, upon which is built their whole su. 
perstructure ; after which they are cast on one side and referred tono more. If 
however these laws were treated with the respect which their importance de. 
mands ; if instead of being thrown aside after the first page or two, they were at. 
tended to throughout ; we should not find such a mass of contradiction, obscurity, 
and inconsistency as is presented in most of these works: enough to damp a student's 
warmest interest, and by which they are rendered worse than useless toa singer, 
What conclusion can a young student come to, who finds that there are six differ. 
ent modes of writing the minor scale, each mode having its most strenuous sup- 
porters? or what idea can a singer obtain of harmonic intervals, who reads of 
“augmented thirds” and “ imperfect fifths :” asif a third could ever be augmented 
and not instantly cease to be a third, or a fifth ever be imperfect? Again, some 
works commence by announcing the scale to be the foundation of all music, and 
that this scale is “‘ a system of whole tones and half tones ;” but as to the mea- 
surement of these tones they do not offer us the shadow ofaclue. The scale is 
no more the foundation of music than the letters of the alphabet are the founda- 
tion of language ; and though it is very necessary to know the marks and order of 
its tones in various keys, because we cannot otherwise understand the notation 
used, and though the playing of scales may be a good way of obtaining some ma- 
nual dexterity, we believe the scale to be both bad practice and a bad guide to 
young singers. 


y made by 


To give our whole reasons for this opinion, would take us into 
deeper waters than would here suit us; but we would refer to the candour and 
experience of those who have had opportunity of observing, to say how often it is 
that young persons will join very tolerably in melody, who make the most abortive 
attempts to singthe gamut. The progression of harmonies also (taking the regu- 
lar root chords in the accompaniment) is unmeaning and unmelodious, and an ex- 
ample of such a progression is not to be met with in any of the works of the great 
masters. In descending, we cannot play the true bases, we have to take others, 
and how then is the connection of ideas as to the identity of tones to be maintained? 
But if the gamut isto be sung without any reference tothe bases from which its 
tones are generated, what is left toa learner, that he may gather a just conception 
of those unalterable intervals upon which all melody depends, but the blind guid- 
ance of an instrument or voice, not perhaps itself intune? Jnstinct canbe the only 
guide out of these difficulties ; it will struggle to catch sometising of the laws writ- 
ten in indelible characters in the great book of Nature even under the most unfe- 
vourable circumstances; and it would be wellif instinct could meet with more of 
assistance and less of obstruction from art. It is nonsense to say as many do 
that “the gamut is quite a natural progreasion ;”’ it is a derivation and not naturally 
in existence ; it is only as derived that it can be learned for any advantage ; and 
it is after all only an order of tones, of very doubtful usefulness or beauty. 

We must now entreat our readers’ patience, while we place before them a few 
principles, which though dry and abstract enough in themselves, are deeply in- 
teresting as being those to which music owes its very existence, and all that Na- 
ture really gives to guide us —All sounds may be divided into two classes, noises 
and musical sounds; the first consisting of a greater or fewer number of tones 
clashing discordantly together with more or less intensity ; the latter of vibrations 
of sound, more or less rapid, which are capable of being received by the mind as 
distinct and isolated impressions. In many noises we can still hear a distinct 
tone predominant over the attendant discords. All pure musical tones contain 
within themselves a number of other tones, which sounded together will produce 
perfect accordance or harmony, In this, a single musical tone may be compared 
to a ray of white light which is resolvable into the prismatic colours, and which 
colours may be again united. These tones are called the harmonics ; they may 
be produced under certain circumstances on most instruments, and are developed 
in many instances without any artificial aid. If you strike one of the bass strings 
of a piano, c below the line for example, (the note should have only one string 
you will hear, after a little practice, the harmonics ringing distinctly and beauti- 
fully. The different intervals swell out alternately, and give the impression as 
though they moved in some sort of circle; but this part of the subject has not been 
thoroughly investigated. You then find that the note which you thought was single 
is in reality composed of many; even fourteen have been enumerated as existing 
in a single tone. However, there are only seven which it is of much importance 
to us to consider. They proceed in regularly diminishing intervals from the low- 
est upwards, the first note from c below the line bass being c in the second space ; 
the next g in the fourth space ; the next c below the line treble ; and so on. You 
can strike the note on the piano as g and you will find it corresponds (but how 
imperfectly) with the harmonics, 

We will speak more fully concerning the harmonics and their uses in our next 
number. 


It is not to be supposed that general articles on music, such as the above, and 
such as two or three more which will close this series, are intended to super- 
sede our habitual musical criticisms. They are only inserted for the purpose of 
filling the void, caused by the absence from town, or the silence, of nearly all our 
musical celebrities. But there isa good time comiag, and the critic will have his 
hands full, Sontag isto sail from Liverpool for New York, in the Arctic steamer, 
on the 25th inst. ; and Alboni will return hither, towards the close of the month, to 
confirm the delightful impression made upon us by her early concerts. In short, 
we expect to be overdone with entertainments, when the hot season is a thing of 
the past. 


We ought ere this to have noticed a new arrangement, by which the Musical 
World conducted by Mr. O. Dyer, and the New York Musical Times conducted 
by Mr. R. Storrs Willis, our sometimes musical critic, have joined their fortunes, 
and are to be hereafter published under the joint title and joint Editorship. It is 
of the utmost value that so large a community as this should have its distinctive 
Musical Gazette and its appropriate ground for enlarged criticism. Being there- 


fore highly impressed with the capabilities of this “ double-barreled organ,” we 


recommend it honestly to the reader's attention. 


Brama. 


What is said above with reference to music applies almost equall 4 
Comedy and Tragedy are ruralising, or at least they are absent from the 
and ballet-dancing are the 
varied by the performances 


y to dramatic 


affairs. 
houses which we habitually frequent. Necromancy 
main delights of those who still stick to the pavement, ; ' 
of a mediocre French Opera Company, and the unceasing attraction of Mr. ae 
in “ The Toodles” and “ The Mummy.” There is not sufficient ee : di 
them, to call for detailed remark, With the coming month, we shall find s 





thing to write about. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Srray Leaves From AN Arctic JournnaL. By Lt. Sherard Os- 
born. New York. 1852. Putnam.—Although many and many & 
yolume of Arctic souvenirs has been published during the last twenty 
years, the interest in the frozen regions of the North continues un- 
abated. Its immediate direction only is somewhat changed ; for whereas 
we remember the days when the great desideratum was to solve the 
mystery of the North-west Passage, the subject is now universally as- 
sociated with the mystery of Sir John Franklin’s fate. The little vol- 
ume before us is @ narrative of proceedings on board H.M.S. Pioneer, 
which was one of the screw-steamers attached to the relief squadron of 
Capt. Austin, in 1850 and ’51, and was commanded by the author. The 
matter, if not conveying any special novelties in the way of geographi- 
cal or other information, is of the most readable kind ; the descriptive 
portions are clear and intelligible, and (barring an attempt at fine 
writing here and there) the style is simple and fluent.—The testi- 
mony of Lt. Osborn is conclusive as to the superiority of a screw-pro- 
peller over an ordinary vessel, in the peculiar and difficult navigation 
wherein he tested the Pioneer; bitterly does he groan in spirit over 
those lumbering hulks, the Resolute and the Assistance, whose move- 
ments were so slow that much precious time was lost in coaxing them up 
to the localities wherein they were wanted.—There would be too much 
repetition of an oft-told tale, were we to follow the skipper or the ships 
through their adventurous and skilfully conducted efforts; but we 
must squeeze in a deserved and creditable tribute to the bone and sinew 
of the expedition. The worthy Lieutenant is detailing his own share in 
one of those remarkable sledge-excursions, by which in the Autumn of 
1850 and the Spring of last year it was pretty well established that Sir 
John Franklin had not pursued a South-westwardly course, on leaving 
his latest-known quarters at Beechey Island. 


The broken and rugged nature of the floes obliged us to keep creeping along 
the coast-line, whilst our ignorance of the land abead, its trend or direction, occa- 
sioned, together with the endless thick weather that we had until the 14th May, 
many @ — mile to be trodden over, which a knowledge of the bays or inden- 
tations would have saved us. It was under such unprofitable labour that the 
sterling value of our men the more conspicuously showed itself. Captain Omman- 
ney, myself, and Mr. Webb of the Pioneer, (who sooner than be lef. behind had 
voluntarily taken his place as one of the sledge crew,) were the only three offi- 
cers; we were consequently thrown much 1n the society of the men, and I fee! 
assured I am not singular in saying that that intercourse served much to raise our 
opinion of the character and indomitable spirit of our seamen and marines. On 
them fell the hard labour, to us fell the hovours of the enterprise, and to our chief 
the reward ; yet none equalled the men in cheerfulness and sanguine hopefulness 
of a successful issue to our enterprise, without which, of course, energy would 
soon have flagged. Gallant fellows! they met our commiseration with a smile, 
and a vow that they could do far more. They spoke of cold as “ Jack Frost,’ a 
real tangible foe, with whom they could combat aud would master. Hunger was 
met with a laugh, and a chuckle at some future feast or jolly recollections told, in 
rough terms, of by-gone good cheer; and often, standing on some neighbouring 


pile of ice, and scanning the horizon for those we sought, have I heard a rough 
voice encouraging the sledge-crew by saying, “ Keep step, boys! keep step! she 
(the sledge) 1s coming along almost by herself: there’s the Evelus’s masts show- 


ing over the point ahead! Keep step, boys! keep step!” 

Harper’s New Montuiy MaGazine. Ibid. Harpers.—There has 
hitherto been little call for critical notice of this periodical, mainly 
concocted as it is from miscellaneous extracts; nor should we have now 
troubled ourselves with it, had we not found a prominent writer in it 
latterly taking upon himself the office of an historian, and (we regret 
to add) grossly perverting it. We allude to the new and ad captan- 
dum life of Napoleon, by Mr. John S. C. Abbott, which now occupies 
very many pages of each successive number; it is false in the impres- 
sions which it conveys, and it will be pernicious in its effects upon 
youthful minds, if permitted to take the place of truer and less partial 
compilations. Mr. Abbott is a most extravagant worshipper of Napo- 
leon, and a most unscrupulous apologist for his crimes and his errors 
—nay, he seems bent upon proving his idol to have been a man in whom 
was no guile, of any sort whatever. Hastily culling one or two brief ex- 
tracts from the May, June, July, and August issues of the Magazine, it 

will not, we think, be difficult for us to show that in making soserious a 
charge, we have reasonable grounds to go upon. And let us premise 
what we have to say, by the admission that on many reported facts 
connected with Napoleon’s career, there is and always will be controver- 
ay. Even the French themselves have their Thiers and Lamartine ; and 
how different the relative estimates of their gr>at countryman formed 
by these two writers, it is scarcely needful to hint. We shall not 
therefore quarrel with Mr. Abbott because he is not Professor Alison ; 
but we do quarrel with him for being systematically disingenuous, and 
for presenting to his readers outrageously distorted views. Let us com- 
mence by a pretty broad one, containing in a few lines a fair sample of 
Mr. Abbott’s plausible sophistry. He is putting a moral prop under 
the Consular throne. 


We can hardly call that man an usurper who does but assume the post which 
the nation with unanimity entreats him to take. We may say that he was ambi- 
tious, that he loved power, that glory was his idol. But if his ambition led him to 
exalthis country; if the power he loved was the power of elevating the multitude 
to intelligence, to self-respect, and to comfort ; if the glory he sought was the glory 
ef being the most illustrious benefactor the earth has ever known let us not cata 
logue his name with the sensualists and despots, who have reared thrones of self- 
aggrandizement and self indulgence upon the degradation of the people. We must 
compare Napoleon with the leaders of armies, the founders of dynasties, and w'th 
those who, in the midst of popular commotions, have ascended thrones. When we 
institute such a comparison, Napoleon stands without a rival, always excepting, in 
moral worth, our own Washington. 


Ponder for a moment over the words that we have italicised. They 
speak for themselves and for Mr. Abbott; and leave us at a loss whether 
Most to admire the designation which he has applied to his own chosen 
hero, or the coolness of his parenthetical allusion to the “‘ Father of his 
Country.” The mere trifle of ‘‘moral worth” is easily disposed of-— 
and yet we think we have seen ‘* The Revd.” prefixed to our author’s 
name !—How the whole tenour of Mr. Abbott’s new biography must be 
tainted, this one paragraph would alone suffice to prove. But this is 
notall. Not only is the moral worth of Napoleon set down as rivalled 
osly by that of Washington—we have something else, no less false, but 
more ludicrous. 
Napoleon loved not war. 

This astounding assertion regarding the great soldier who heads a 
snow-ball conflict when a schoolboy, and expired with the words ¢é/e 
d’armée upon his lips. shows Mr. Abbott’s ability in over-shootirg his 
maak ; butif we must rely upon this novel insight into Napoleon's cha- 
Tacter, Heaven defen’ mankind from those who really have a military 
taste! And it is no less droll than singular, that our clerical friend 
Subsequently discriminates on the same nice point, by dragging in Lord 
Nelson (of all men) as an illustration. The bombardment of Copen- 
hagen is the occasion 


In the midst of this terrific cannonade, Nelson was rapidly walking the quarter- 
Ceck, which was slippery with blood and covered with the dead, who could notbe 
removed as fast as they fell. A heavy shot struck the main mast, scattering the 
*plinters in every direction. He looked upon the devastation around him, and, 
Steroly smiling, said, “This is warm work, and this day may be the last to any of 
us inamoment. Butmark me, Ll would not be elsewhere for thousands” This 
it as heroic, but it was not noble, It was the love of war, not the love of human- 
i It was the spirit of an Indian chiettain, not the spirit of a Christian W ash- 

on, 


It is strange that Mr. Abbott did not conclude his sentence with a 
* Christian Bonaparte,” seeing that he comments elsewhere upon Na 
Poleon’s irreverent expression, ‘* Mon Dieu,” stating that it was uttered 
for the first time in lis life, when he heard of the death of the Emper- 
or Paul. But then Mr. Abbott essays repeatedly and deliberately to 


— upon his readers that the First Consul wasa very religious 
an! 


Perhaps he felt it essential to his own fair fame, that he should 





put his readers on a good footing with the man whom he delights to 
honour. Perhaps he thought it only consistent that, having dubbed 
Napoleon as the greatest benefactor whom the world has known, he 
should paint him asa pattern of morality and piety and magnanimity and 
all the Christian virtues At the same time it would not be fair to con- 
ceal a qualm of conscience that once in a while seems to cross our Cler- 
gyman’s mind. Symptoms of it may be perceived through the obscurity 
of the following passage. 

Napoleon himself, with that wonderful magnanimity which ever characterized 
him, though at times exasperated by the hostility which he now encountered, yet 
often spoke in terms of respect of the influences which animated his foes. It is to 
be regretted that his antagonists so seldom reciprocated this magnanimity. There 
was here, (where?) most certainly, a right and a wrong. But it is not easy for man 
accurately to adjust the balance. God alone can award the issue. The mind is 
saddened as it wanders amid the labyrinths of concientiousness and of passion, of 
pure motives and of impure ambition. This is, indeed, a fallen world. The drama 
of nations is a tragedy. Melancholy is the lot of man. 

Melancholy indeed ! especially when those whose office it is to point 
out the emptiness of glory and the curses entailed by ambition, hymn 
poeans to tyrants and conquerors, at so much per page. We could ex- 
tend our remarks ; but the subject is more fit for the patient reviewer 
than for the hasty journalist. At any rate, we trust that some mem- 
bers of the press will take up this subject, and not permit such trash 
as Abbott's Life of Napoleon to be foisted upon the rising generation, 
without a protest against its injurious tendency. The man who cannot 
or will not distinguish between greatness and goodness, between worth 
and power, is unfit to estimate the most striking of historical charac- 
ters. We add one more instance of the author’s aptness at suggesting, 
what he would scarcely venture to assert. 

On the same day, and at nearly the same hour in which the fatal bullet pierced 
the breast of Desaix, an assassin in Egypt plunged a dagger into the bosom of 
Kleber. The spirits of these illustrious men, these blood-stained warriors, thus 
unexpectedly met in the spirit-land. Therethey wander now. How impenetra- 
ble the vail which shuts their destiny from our view. The soul longs for clearer 
vision of that far distant world, peopled by the innumerable host of the mighty 
dead. There Napoleon nowdwells, Does he retain his intellectual supremacy ? 
Do his generals gather around him with love and homage? Has his pensive spirit 
sunk down into gloom and despair, or hasit soared into cloudless regions of purity 
and peace? The mystery of death! Death alone can solve it. Christianity, with 
its lofty revealings, sheds but dim twilight upon the world of departed spirits. 

This queer apotheosis would furnish food for comment ; but our space 
forbids it. We hand over Mr. Abbott to candid reviewers, and close 
with another word or two about this ‘‘ giant of the monthlies.””’ The 
anonymous Editor, one might suppose, is desirous of placing it neck- 
and-neck with the Evangelical, (as Nimrod once said of the Sporting 
Magazine and its religious Antipodes), seeing that he has devoted no 
fewer than nine columns of the August number to an awful attack 
upon the immoralities of the Stage. Fear not, reader, we are not going 
to grapple withit. We only invite your attention to one singular para- 
graph contained init. Thus it runs. 

We have alluded to the heartlessness of the Stage in view of the abounding 
sufferings and sorrows of the world. Itisa varied aspect of the same truth we 
would here present. We have no right to waste upon mere amusement the pre 
cious time, that might be employed in the alleviaton of so much misery. 

Very good indeed, Sir Editor ; but why will you not be a little con- 
sistent? If you intend to exclude amusement from your columns—-as 
of course you must, when your own solemn warning thus stares you in 
the face—you are quite right to commence your advertised ‘ Articles 
of special moral and religious interest, in the successive numbers of the 
Magazine,” with these ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Holy Land,” which we see be- 
fore us—although we adjure you to refer to your publisher’s standard 
dictionary for the habitual meaning of the word ‘‘ Memoirs,” and to 
avoid rash innovations unjustified even by the innovating Webster. But 
if ‘ precious time’’ need not be wasted on your ‘‘ Memoirs,” and if a 
study of the ‘‘ moral worth” of Napoleon be profitable occupation, what 
shall we say to that smart tale of Saratoga flirtation, headed ‘All bag- 
gage at the risk of the Owner”? How reconcile your horror of ‘‘ mere 
amusement,” with your monthly budget of ‘‘ Comicalities, original and 
selected”? Prithee, good Sir, do not thus stultify yourself. You 
may reasonably string together a capital omnium gatherum of things 
sacred and things profane ; but don’t dose your readers with page after 
page of cant touching the heartlessness and so forth of the Stage, and 
then proffer them a series of elaborate wood-cuts with descriptive text, 
illustrating such unpardonable levities as “‘ A Victim of the Tender 
Passion,” or a ‘‘ Scene in a Fashionable Ladies’ Groggery,” or, worse 
than all, ‘‘ Young New York Hard-up,” to which is appended the fol- 
lowing instructive dialogue between a lady and her son, aged ten or 


twelve years. 

TenpER MotHeER.—A hundred Dollars! why, what can you want with a hun- 
dred dollars so soon for ? 

Youna New YorK.—Wyhy, Mother, I’m deucedly hard up. I’m almost out of 
Cologne and Cigars. Besides the fellows are going to run me for President of the 
St. Nicholas Club, and I must pony up my dues, and stand the Champagne. 


> 
ANOTHER ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Notwithstanding the large space devoted in our columns, last year, 
to descriptions of the accomplishment of the above-named feat, we be- 
lieve that many readers will find interest in yet one more simple nar- 
rative of the wonders and the perils that attend it. The subjoined 
letter, addressed to the Editor of the Zimes, is therefore copied from 
that journal of the 15th ult. 

Sir,—A short account of the latest ascent to Mont Blanc may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers, more particularly since the beauti- 
ful illustration of Mr. A. Smith has been befcre the public. 

When I arrived at Lucerne I had little notion of making the attempt; 
but here I heard such glowing accounts of the scenery from the summit 
that I determined to undertake an expedition to the top, full of the idea 
that if I could reach it in tolerable condition, I might, being something 
of a draftsman, make sketches enough to give some idea of the nature 
of the view, which, from such an elevation, could have no parallel in 
Europe. I fully tested my powers of endurance in a walk from Lucerne 
to this village, including some of the finest scenery, and, also, the 
hardest walking, in Switzerland. I remained at Chamounix for some 
days, looking out for propitious weather. It is necessary to wait at 
least two days of fine weather before setting out, to allow the snow to 
condense and afford firm footing. While at Chamounix I found an En. 
glishman, who declared himself able and willing to share the fatigue 
and excitement of the undertaking. Accordingly, Mr. Alfred Goodall, 
of the Engineers, and myself, set forth from Chamounix at half-past 7 
last Monday morning. The chief guide (elected every season by the 
company of guides) selects the proper guides for the expedition. Each 
traveller is compelled to take at least four guides, and as many more 
as he chooses. The pay of each guide is 1002, and the traveller fur- 
nishes all provisions. At 11 the whole cavalcade had reached the 
Pierre de Echelle, or land’s end of the mountain, and here, on the 
top of a huge stone, the caravan set to feasting, in all, a party of 19, 
for each guide has his porter, and we had a volunteer guide besides. 
The subject of conversation now became how far the porters were to 
accompany the guides over the ice; this point and the meal having been 
settled, we struck out on the Giacier de Bosson, and having marched 
through pretty deep snow, the porters, in about an hour turned back, 
and the guides took the whole of the burdens, consisting of the re- 
mainder of our provisions and some wood for our fire on the Grands 
Mulets. This wood is picked up on the way through the forest of fir 
trees. I was apprehensive of some accident to men thus heavily ladeo, 
and presently, as we were scaling & most awkward block of ice, down 
went Favret, load and all, into the crevasse, and but for his loug pro 
truding faggots of wood, which stuck on either side of the crevasse, he 
would have gone toa great depth. He was soon hauled up amid a vol 
ley of sacres, and apparently greatly pleased with his adventure, he 
strode on. Devouassond, Cachat, and Frasserand took their turns in 
clearing the way, and after floundering in deep snow till half past 4 
we reached the Grands Mulets, consisting of several chaotic pyramids 
of great size. The ladder we left sticking in the snow below. We im- 








mediately set to work drying ourselves and dressing for the grand ef- 


fort of the night and morrow. Having sent out three guides to explore 
the track, we bogan once more to attack the provisions, and when the 
party returned we all were exceedingly pleasant together, and managed 
to turn to and sleep for three hours. At 11 we swallowed some tea, 
and at half past 2 lanterns were lighted, and the snow being pretty 
well frozen during the night we walked more easily, and all tied toge- 
ther about five feet apart, we followed the leader, who, with knitted 
brow and mighty strides, struck forth into the white gloom. In an hour 
and a half we came to where the traces of the reconnoitring party 
ceased, and another half hour brought us to a region of terrible cre- 
vasses. We were brought to a halt, and the usual passage was de- 
clared impracticable ; exploring parties were again detached, and we 
stood watching Devouassond, Cachat, and Frasserand, as they skirted 
along the edge of the crevasse to the left, thrusting their staffsinto the 
hollow, and peering on every side with the lantern. They returned 
without success. (On our return in daylight we saw what a terrible 
place we were attempting.) Devouassond began to fear that no passage 
existed ; but I told him that to go back was impossible, and so we la 
to once more, waiting for the sun to dispel the greatdarkness. At half. 
past 3 Devouassond went away to the right with Frasserand and Mr. 
Goodall, and the increasing light showed us a narrow bridge at the 
foot of the Dome de Gouteé. We joyfully crept along this slender ny +4 
of ice, and reached the other side. While we waited for the sun the 
scenes were of ghastly grandeur. Leages above us the summit and the 
Dome de Gouteé were tipped with the moon, and stood out like comets 
in the black sky, while behind, on the opposite side of the valley of 
Chamounix, namely, on the range of Brevent, the whole of Mont Blanc’s 
shadow in the moonlight was reflected No pictorial effort could con- 
vey the solemn majesty of this scene. When the sun began to rise in 
deep red over the wall of mountains the scene was still more grand; the 
precipitous cliffs of the Geant, bearing up the fortresses of ice, cut the 
golden sky with their black edges, and while on one side scarcely any 
light appeared in the sky the other was in hard relief against its bril- 
liancy. The Dome de Gouté, now opposite the sun, was a mass of gor- 
geous violet colour, which being reflected on the prominences of eme- 
rald green ice on the plain before us gave a variety and peculiarity 
that if correctly described would sound like a magic illusion—it seemed 
like walking on a huge prism; and I think that if I had been able to 
sleep a wink the night before leaving Chomounix I could not have re- 
sisted the op rae of trying to make some representation of the 
scene on my roll of paper. The snow was still hard, and we walked on 
over the Petit Plateau in silence, and winding up a steep ascent came 
to the Grand Plateau—a vast plain of a semicircular form, the circular 
side being surrounded by cliffs of ice and snow. ‘he Grand Plateau 
seemed to me about the length of Eaton Square, but broader. We were 
there at half-past 5, and came to a halt, and pulled out six fowls and 
three bottles of wine, which was all we took from the Grands Mulets ; 
and after giving vent to our exultation, hitherto suppressed, we set to 
once more on the eternal fowls and wine. I confess that here I felt a 
horrible nausea, worse than seasickness. As exertion must be main- 
tained I could not eat, though Mr. Goodall declared he could not do 
otherwise. Weall, however, enjoyed the wine, and then joined the 
brave men of the Mountain in the most noisy, if not quite harmonious, 
of Marseillaises; threw an empty bottle ata ruined avalanche, and with 
yellow faces, but cheerful minds, crossed this great expanse of ice, and 
were told to hurry over the ditch that separated the wall before us, 
and which we were about toclimb. Simon now took the long poleaxe, 
with a hatchet on one side and a bent spike on the other, and began 
smashing the ice quickly and cleverly. Though but a flimsy staircase, 
we went all the faster, being as good on our feet as any of the guides. 
This was a hard pull; and, after some hard work in the ravines, we 
came out on La Vallée, the largest fisld we had seen, wider than the 
length of the Plateau, and stretching in an inclination above us like the 
horizon of the ocean. We were now to look out for the mountains of 
the opposite side of Mont Blanc—namely, the Great St. Bernard and 
the Bernese Alps; they were long in appearing; at last, like the land 
at sea, they showed above this wearisome Vallee. To the left of our 
line was the Géant and the Mont Maudit, which formed one horn, 
while the terrible Mur de la Cote formed the other horn, to the right 
of the crescent, in which we stood, as regards our right and left, though 
it formed a dome as regards our line of march. , 

Here the air was very scanty, and the nodding endemic became very 
strong ; superfluous clothing was now thrown aside, and we began to 
climb the Céte in a straight line over its centre, on an angle of 40 de- 
grees at the least. The Céte was mostly snow, and we at last crawled 
to ite summit, when behold before us the last and highest dome of the 











mountain appeared. I looked nowhere, except at the way I was to go, 
and went over the last valley behind old Tournier, who was first. I 
cast myself loose from the rest, and with our last strength, we attacked 
our last difficulty. This dome, indeed, looked like Mount Blanc in itself, 
but its symmetrical form—a perfect pyramid, I should think about ag 
high as St. Paul’s—was assurance that here was the Monarch’s Crown 
indeed. A small rock protruded from the middle of the ascent, and 
thither I told Tournier to cut the steps. The inclination was steep, but 
here the footing was of the firmest and clearest ice. Another halt hour 
we were told would bring us to the top _I tightened my rope, and told 
Tournier he should have five francs to let me pull myself after him. I 
did so for a few minutes, while he hewed the steps in the ice, which 
sometimes came out in one block, and went rattling down the dome with 
a noise like a loose tile from the top of a house roof. I and Tournier 
were some yards before the others, when Frasserand, secing the des- 
perate work of Tournier said doggedly ‘ C’est impossible,” and on we 
went. At length we lay down on the ice, declaring we would sleep 10 
minutes; but Tournier would not listen to this. He said, ‘* Three 
minutes more, and we are on the summit.” I got up, and am glad to 
recollect that I pulled old Tournier after me this time, and, sure enough, 
the top was reached. I was astonished at the rate at which Mr. Goodall 
came after us. Throughout the ascent we neither of us required the 
slightest help, except where we crossed over obstructions, and when 
the awful words, *‘ Place! Place!” were given we were on foot in a 
moment; for on the Vallée and the Cote we were obliged to drop down 
occasionally, and felt wofully inclined to sleep, 

Mr. Goodall called for fowl on reaching the summit, and did not ap- 
pear to suffer throughout the whole ascent. I had felt nothing since the 
Grand Plateau, and now I began to look abroad. 

The summit extends about 70 yards, running east and west, the west 
end being some five yards higher than the east. The width is about 20 
or 30 yards, and the surface was of heavy snow, ankle deep. The re- 
flection made the heat intense, while on the last ascent the wind was 
bitterly cold as it came round the icy dome. 

We reached the summit at 11 o’clock, and a flag was erected. All 
Chamounix was in a state of triumph, and it is said that cannons were 
going off. After a general survey I sat down, and we pulled out the 
champagne and swallowed it, saying something about the Queen. 

I turned to my roll of paper, and made Devouassond hold it up. I 
looked at the paper, then at the astonishing landscape. Fearful to lose 
time in drawing, I took a few of the promin nt lines where the view 
was clear of clouds, but we were obliged to commence our descent in 
two hours for fear of being benighted. , 

I was as strongly impressed with the view as if I had been looking 
at it for the whole day. The Bernese Oberland appeared like a mass 
of mountairs packed in clouds; their peaks rose from the clouds, which 
seemed to fill the villages) Monte Rosa and the Wetter horn appeared 
beyond, and cn that side no real horizon appeared. To the south the 


Genoese mountains, and over them a long, purple mist, whether the 
Mediterranean or not, was uncertain. Towards Lyons the clouds were 
low, and nothing was seen but the line of Jura streich« l far, and be- 
yond it the Coted’Or. Nota vapour obstructed the glare of the sun 
above us. We were looking as it were at many cotewporaneous days. 
Our own day was fine; that at Lyons appeared otherwise, as also those 
in the valleys of the Oberland. Beyond Mount Jura the horizon ap- 


peared like a sea of faint blue. The Lake of Geneva was distinctly 
seen by some, but L did not di-tinguish it So extraordinary a scene 
exceeded my expectations, and the time we were on the summit seemed 
but a few minutes. -I took another sketch et the foot of the Céte, and 
another at our next resting place, and one the previuus evening at the 
Grands Mulets—in all four , and with them I hope to convey some idea 
of the wonderful view, to recal to my mind @ scene which is rarely en- 
joyed twice. We commenced our descent at 1, and reached Chamounix 
‘at 12, Tuesday night, having walked within the time we left about 35 
[| remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

J D. H. Browne. 


leagues 
Chamounix, July 7. 
—-sa_— 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S MEETING AT LEWES. 


The annual country meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society has 
been held at Lewes in the past week. The meetings, in themselves 
important, receive additional interest from their change of location 
every year, the selection being recommended by the fitness of te dis 





trict for the furtherance of the objects of the society. These, it may 
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be as well to recapitulate, are, in the words of @ cotemporary, employ- 
ed to embody such information contained in agricultural publications, 
and in other scientific works, a8 has been proved by practical experi- 
ence useful to cultivators of the soil; to correspond with agricultural, 
horticultural, and other scientific societies, both at home and abroad ; 
to encourage experimental agriculture ; to promote improvements in 
implements and in the construction of farm buildings and cottages; to 
develope the science of agricultural chemistry ; to ascertuin the best 
means of eradicating weeds and of destroying insects injurious to vege- 
table life; to help the discovery and introduction of new varieties of 
useful plants; to raise the standard of education amongst the sgricul- 
tural classes ; to assist in improving the veterinary art, and to encour- 

e the best modes of cultivation and the best breeds of stock ; and, 
finally, to contribute as far as possible to the comfort and welfare of 
the labourer. 

A most remarkable proof of the interest felt in the department of 
agricultural chemistry, and the large expectations entertained from it, 
is the announcement made a few days ago that the Society would con- 
fer a prize of £1000 for the discovery of an artificial manure as fertili- 
sing as Peruvian guano, and capable of being sold at £5 per ton. Such 
& discovery is not deemed impossible: yet the effect of it would be an 
average increase of production which Mr. Hudson, of Cassleacre, told 
the Earl of Derby recently would be more than equal toany protective 
duty the Government could place upon corn. ; 

In these several departments the society has worked efficiently ; and 
it is our present object to show in what proportion the meeting just 
terminated has contributed to this beneficial result. 7 

Lewes, the county town of Sussex, is in a locality in itself conspicu- 
ous in the annals of agriculture; and the picturesque scenery around the 
town formed an adventitious feature in the event which, doubtless, had 
the effect of attracting its shareof company. Two new and interesting 
features of this year’s display were the exhibition of poultry and of 
Romney Marsh sheep. The former especially supplies » great blank in 
the annual shows of the a. 

The proceedings commenced on Tuesday evening, when Professor 
Simonds delivered a lecture on ‘ The class of diseases to which domestic 
animals are liable, owing to the presence of parasitical creatures in and 
on their bodies ” The lecture was illustrated by several elaborately 
coloured diagrams. We select the following passage as generally in- 
teresting in a sanitary view, as well as being a subject on which there 
exists much misconception. In describing the class ‘bydatids,” the 
learned professor, pointing to a diagram, observed, “that was the 
ecchinocacus, which was not met with in the brain, but was found in 
the substance of the liver, lungs, &c. That was the parasite constitu- 
ting the disease called the measles in sheep. There were few external 
evidences of its existence, but if the animal were killed, its flesh would 
be found studded with small white spots, each of which spots, if care- 
fally examined, would be found to contain a peculiar kind of hydatid 

(hydatid cellulose). Thousands and tens of thousands existed in the 
flesh of pigs, and the disease was very improperly called measles. He 
believed that Irish pigs were far more prone to it than English — 
Whether such flesh was fit for food or not, he would leave to those ac- 
quainted with the circumstance that every one of these spots (and there 
were fifty in the space of two or three inches) contained a living crea- 
ture, capable of propagating its species; and, if it could not live in the 
human stomach, it could, at all events, resist for some time the action 
of the pickle in which the meat was preserved. No wonder that with 
such meat as this in the great metropolis, there should be found disea- 
ses. There was a field for inquiry here that must be opened, and for 
which they were now laying the foundation in examining the diseases 
of animals.” (Great applause.) The lecturer was characterised by sim- 
plicity and elegance of diction, laborious research, and fluent delivery. 

On Wednesday morning the implement yard was thrown open to the 
public. To those who have not attended the meetings of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, but who visited the Great Exhibi- 
tion, we can, in some measure, indicate the vastness of the display by 
observing that the number of implements exhibited at Lewes greatly 
exceeded those shown at the Great Exhibition; indeed, we believe that 
three makers alone, had more implements on view than the whole num- 
ber exhibited at the Glass Palace. The quality had improved with, 
im many instances, a reduction in price, the result of an increased de- 
mand Looking at the implement-yard, it would seem that our great 
implement -makers have a strong opinion that Agriculture is not quite 

ruined. As an instance of the good effects of competition, we may 
mention that Captain Stanley Carr introduced at one of the weekly 
meetings of the Agricultural Society the subject of glass milk pans, 
showing a specimen of the low-priced ones used in Germany. Dealers 
and Glass manufacturers said they could not be produced at the price 
(21s. per dozen.) However, an order was sent out to Germany, and 
Mr Patterson, of Water-lane, exhibited some at Lewes, and was will- 
ing to execute orders at the above price. At the stand of Mr. Cogan, 
Leicester-square, we found some milk-pans of English manufacture, 
but of the German shape, at the same price as the German article. A 
few months ago, it was positively averred that English glass milk- pans 
of the same capacity as the German ones, could not be sold at less than 
$s. 6d. each, or double the price they were being now freely offered for' 
sale. Mr. Cogan had alse a numerous assortment of milk syphons, the 
invention of Lord Camoys. Among the objects which attracted the 
greatest attention were the reaping machines, tried upon a piece of 
rye on the Wallands, occupied by John Eliman, Esq., the result of 
which was the award of a medal to Messrs. R. Garratt and Son, for 
an improved ‘‘ Hussey” machine. Here it is but right to state that, 
owing to an informality in forwarding a copy of the entry to the Socie- 
ty, by Messrs. Deane, Dray, and Uo., the original purchasers of the 
right to make Mr. Hussey’s machine, their machines were not made 
specially for this meeting, were not only excluded from competition, 
but were not allowed to enter the show-yard. The stewards, however, 
very considerately and properly allowed Messrs. Deane and Dray to 
exhibit their original “ Hussey” which had previously competed with 
and beaten M’Cormick’s machine, and had so successfully done its work 
before his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in Windsor Park. On this 
machine was attached a conspicuous notice to the effect that Messrs. 
Deane, Dray, and Co., challenged all other machines to compete with 
it, for the sum of £50 and the expenses of the trial We did not hear 
that the challenge had been accepted. Mr. Holmes exhibited an im- 
proved ‘‘ Hussey,” which by tho action of a simple lever, graduated 
the closeness of the cutters to the ground, by which means the length 
of the stubble could be easily regulated at the pleasure of the con- 
ductor. The gorse-bruising machine of Mr. White, of Holborn, at- 
tracted great and deserved attention. 

Removed from general view, being permanently placed in the “ trial 
yard,” was a machine made by Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth, 
which thrashed and winnowed, separated the small from the large 

ains measured off the work into four-bushel sacks, and on the fourth 

ushel being placed in the sack, a bell rang to announce the fact to 
the superintending workman, so that the full sack might be removed 
and replaced by an empty one. This machine more fully realises in 
agricultursl mechanics the admirable contrivances seen in the manu- 
facturing districts, where, asin the lace and other delicate textile 
manipulation, the mute automata of pinions, cranks, levers, and other 
mechanical contrivances, adaptations and combinations perform the 
work of sentient beings, and forcibly illustrate the immense mental 
superiority of man over the other animals created by the great Om- 
niscient, who moulded him “ in his own image.” 

The ploughs, clod crushers, Norwegian harrows, drills, steam pres- 
sers, &c., must be passed over with the general remark, that when any 
alteration was observable as “ao with previous exhibitions, an 
improvement had taken place. There exists considerable complaint 
that some of the exhibitors of agricultural implements do not execute 
orders at their own establishment of the same quality and price as the 
specimens shown at the exhibition of the Agricultural Society. This 
is a point of great importance, and we allude to it in the hope that the 
matter will be looked after by the office-bearers of the Society. 

_ We felt great interest in the proposed treat of the many flax dress- 
oat machines which have of late been more prominently than deserv- 
edly thrust on the notice of the public. When we were last in the 
trial yard, however, the experiment had not taken place. As from the 
specimens of those machines which we have hitherto seen, we did not 
anticipate any public benefit from the trial, we felt rather more than 
rewarded for our trouble by having our attention drawn to the fact that 
some flax forwarded for trial, was of a quality which, prepared in the 
Belgian and Dutch manner, would obtain a price equal to £120; yet 
the provider of this flax (who, we are informed by a party, has 70 
‘acres of like character) only makes sacks and tarpaulins of the pro- 
dace. Surely here is a wide field for improvement. If flax culture is 
to flourish in this country, it must be by other means than destroying 
the fibre, by converting it into a nondescript substance called “ flax 


In order to make the meeting at Lewes as agreeable and diversified 
as possible, more especially with the view of rendering it attractive to 


the lady visitors from Brighton, a Grand National Horticultural Show 
was added to the other attractions of the week. The following liberal 
sums were offered for competition: £50 for stove and green-house 
plants; £50 for geraniums, fuschias, and other flowers; a splendid sil- 
ver cup to nurserymen for roses, presented by the Brighton Railway 
Company ; £25 for pines, grapes, and melons ; £20 for apricots, nec- 
tarines, and other fruits; £16 for cucumbers and other vegetables ; — 
£19, 10s., for geraniums; and £7 15s. for heaths. The ground select- 
ed for the exhibition was the Bowling-green, formerly the Castle-yard, 
aspot admirabiy caleulated for the purpose. The approach to the 
grounds was through the Castle-gateway (from High-street,) and the 
whole area within the circumference of the ancient castle walls was 
devoted to the exhibition. The show of ericas was remarkably splen- 
did, and other ornamental flowers were very fine ; grapes, strawberries, 
and pines, excellent. 

The Cattle-yard was thrown open to the public soon after two 
o’clock on Wednesday ; the numbers exhibited fully equalled those of 
any previous year, though the proportions in the various classes were 
widely different It is a general practice with the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society to offer special premiums for the peculiar stock of the par- 
ticular district in which is held the current annual Exhibition. This 
forms one of the great advantages of the itinerant character of their 
annual shows; as by this means emulation is stimulated amongst the 
local breeders of cattle, and the good points are developed; on the 
other hand, local erroneous predilections are occasionally set right by 
the comparison with stock of other breeds. The stock selected for es- 
pecial prizes on the present occasion were the Sussex cattle and Rom- 
ney Marsh = Amongst the former were animals of every shade, 
from the South Hams Cattle of Devon and the North Devons, with iso- 
lated individuals that might be classed with either, and at the same 
time defy the best judge to select the Sussex from the Devon animal 
when intermixed. The show of local cattle was numerous and excel- 
lent. The Sussex species, which resembles the South Hams breed, 
possesses very superior qualities as a beast of draught, in this res- 
pect, it stands unsurpassed ; by no means an unimportant point in a 
county containing strong clay to be ploughed, and steep hills to be as- 
cended with heavy loads. The general superiority of horses over oxen 
for farm work can admit of no dispute ; hen exist, however, nume- 
rous special cases, such as in Sussex husbandry, where oxen as beasts 
of draught can be more profitably employed than horses. 

The Romney Marsh sheep, like all those of a wandering character, 
unaccustomed to be penned up, invariably compare unfavourably with 
those tame obese creatures, the improved Southdown, Leicester, Cots- 
wold, &c. They are however, most valuable animals, capable of endu- 
ring great privations from cold and stinted food. In this quality they 
are superior to all other lowland sheep. The show of Romney Marsh 
sheep was but small, and the ewes, owing to not having had a previous 
training in being penned, had refrained eating the green tares offered 
them as food up to the period we saw them; to this was added the con- 
tinued drain on their system by their lambs withdrawing the milk 
from them, which rendered their general appearance anything but 
pleasing and recommendatory to those unacquainted with their charac- 
teristics. Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, it is 
only right to state that for their peculiar locality, no breed has yet 
—_ found to compare with them for muking a profitable return to the 

armer. 

The show of Short-horns was very good. The two first classes, 
however, did not possess any extraordinary feature. In classes 3 and 
4, three prize animals belonging to Mr. Charles Townley well merited 
attention. 

The Herefords maintained their well-merited, character, and Lord 
wnag again obtained a large share of the prizes—namely, four out 
of ten. 

The Devons, though not so numerous as at Exeter, were quite equal 
to those exbibited both there and at Windsor. In Class 3 (cows in milk 
or in calf,) the one which obtained the first prize of £20 was the finest 
animal of the kind we ever witnessed ; it stood No 1/5 in the catalogue, 
and was exhibited by Mr. Samuel Farthing, of Stowey Court, near 
Bridgewater; it was 3 years and 4 months old. In Class 4 was another 
superb animal, exhibited by the same gentleman, being a 2 years and 
3 months (in-calf) heifer; it obtained the first prize of £15. The sec- 
ond prizes in each of the above classes were awarded to animals belong- 
ing to Mr. James Quartly, of Mollond. 

The show of Horses for agricultural purposes was large and good.— 
The Suffolk horses preponderated in number, and obtained the whole of 
the prizes. Theshow of roadsters was neither numerous nor excellent. 








The mares in foal and fillies were quite equal to those seen at any pre- 
vious exhibition. 

In Leicester Sheep, Mr. William Sandy carried away the whole of the 
prizes, six in number, and £120 in amount. In this class of animals 
there was nothing particular to remark. 

In the Southdown class Mr. Jonas Webb was again very successful. 
The animals in this class were of a very even character generally, 
and certainly did not evince any falling off. The long-wools were not 
numerous, nor was there any matter in this class meriting particular 
comment. 

The show of Pigs was very numerous. 

Poultry was shown for the first time at the Society’s Exhibition, and 
made a very interesting display. In stating this, however, we are not 
sufficient enthusiasts to deem a male anda pair of female Cochin-China 
birds worth twenty-five guineas. We heard of 150 guineas being re- 
fused for another pair.— London Ill. News, July 17. 
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An ARAB IN Paris.—The Journal des Débats has a curious article 
relative to the opinions which the Arab chiefs, who were present at 
the Fétes des Aigies on the 10th of May, have formed of European 
civilization. The Débats gives the following account of the matter :— 
‘*In public the Arabs are reserved and dignified, enveloping their feel- 
ings in silence as their bodies are covered with their mantles. How, 
then, could any one contrive to learn what the Arab chiefs think of the 
Parisians and of the fétes and marvels which France offered to the 
view of these children of the desert? But General Randon, the Go- 
vernor-General, has contrived to induce some of them to speak. At 
his request, two of the Arabs who came to Paris have undertaken to 
write an account of their journey in the Arab Journal of Algiers, the 
Mobacher. One of them, the Hakem of Milianah, Si-Sliman-ben-Siam, 
has already commenced the publication of his narrative. He begins 
by rendering homage to God. Whether they express themselves in 
prose or poetry, the Arabs are always accustomed to begin by raising 
their thoughts to the Author of all things. He then states that he 
he embarked in a vessel, which he compares to ‘‘a bird that comes from 
heaven with outspread wings to repose on the surface of the waters.” 
Cette is the first town at which he arrives. The first great marvel of 
civilization which strikes him is, he says, the railway from that town 
to Montpelier. His description of it is full of singular naivelé. “The 
appearance of this sort of road,” he says, ‘‘is admirable. We saw a 
subterranean passage, of which the sides and roof are lined with stone. 
The carriages, carried on with great speed, occupied six minutes in 
passing through it. A horseman would have been an hour and a half 
in doing the same distance, for the distance which it would take him a 
whole day to travel can be done by these carriages inan hour. The 
vehicle which gives the impulsion is like the others, but is of iron, and 
supplied with a machine similar, it is said, to that which puts steamers 
in movement. To heat it a black stone, peculiar to certain countries, is 
used.” The Hakem arrives at Montpelier, the fountains and gardens of 
which he admires. He next proceeds to Avignon, where he visits the 
een of the Pope; and then goes to Lyons. At the sight of that city 

e utters a cry of admiration. ‘* Eyes have never seen and ears have 
never heard anything of the kind.” He visits the cathedral and the 
museum. Of the latter he says that “ it contains figures sculptured in 
precious marble, and such perfect paintings that they only want the 
power tospeak. By asingular effect of art they seem to look at you, 
wherever you place yourself. Having bidden adieu to Lyons he comes 
to Paris. On the way, “ the five or six lines of wire suspended for the 
electric telegraph ” attract his attention. He inquires what they are, 
but does not manifest the curiosity respecting them which might have 
been expected. At Paris the lines of the poet El Botheri on Damascus 
occur to his mind,—** Damascus has shown us all her beauties—she has 
fulfilled all our hopes.’ His judgment on the Parisians is marked with 
kindly feeling, which may, perhaps, be said to be carried too far. He 
praises the men of the lowest classes for occupying themselves with 
the most ae pees questions ; but if he had been in Paris a few years 
ago, and had heard drunken groups discussing politics, he would pro- 
bably have thought differently. He slso congratulates the Parisians 
on their wit, their grace, and their obliging disposition. He speaks of 
the Prince President in the most pompous terms. He also speaks in 
high terms of General St. Arnaud, and especially of General Daumas, 
who is so well versed in the Arab language and customs. He to 
the Opera, and falls into an ecstacy of admiration, especially at the 


sight of ‘‘ young girls flying amidst leaves of pasteboard.”’ The 
drome also astonishes him ; he is quite alarmed at feeing thr 
rise in a large machine, and disappear among the clouds ; but he 
quillized on being told that they will return. He describes hig 
other places, and especially to the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
that among the literary treasures are some of the rarest 
works ; and of its vast reading-room he says:—‘ It is go 
would be impossible from one end to recognize one’s dear 
the other.” He terminates his account of his adieu to the Presiden 
saying—‘ We were obliged to part;'men only meet to part.” me 
Hakem concludes his narrative with his return to Algiers. Even if 6 
had no other merit, his work would possess the incontestable one v1 
originality The only Orientals who have hitherto taken the Proack a 
write on Paris were the Persians of Montesquieu, who would have be 4 
very embarrassed if they had had to write aboutthe East. The Hake, 
of Milianah is at least a personage of real life.” = 
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Tue Yacur ‘ America.”—Lord De Blaquiere, 
clipping craft, having arrived in England from his 
diterranean has addressed the annexed letter to 
Times. 


Sir—May I request you to give publicity to the enclosed Statement 
of the sailing qualities of the yacht dmerica, which have now been 
tested by distances amounting to 7,978 miles, since leaving Plymouth 
harbor on the 27th of November last ? 

I feel, sir, that some apology is due to you from me, for thus tres. 
passing on your valuable columns, as my communication has no refer. 
ence to the matters, political or polemical, which now engross s0 much 
of the public attention on both sides of the Atlantic; but as, in both 
worlds, some interest still attaches to the performances and whereaboutg 
of the yacht America—and as the capabilities of my little craft ag 
sea going vessel have been much questioned by sea going people, I am 
unwilling that any such misapprehension should continue to exist 

I am fully satisfied with her, in every respect; nay, more, when 
under sail she has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. Her aq. 
mirable behaviour, under very trying circumstances of wind anq 
weather, has been made manifest, during the last winter, to many 
practical seamen of the Malta squadron. Moreover, such is the economy 
of her rig that she has been distinguished by an almost total absence 
of repairs during her late protracted cruise. 

Had the America been constructed on common lines, or rigged in the 
ordinary manner, I should not have troubled you with this letter ; but, 
believing her well judged symmetrical lines, and her simple, admira. 
bly working rig. to be the main cause of her unmatched success, I haye 
ventured to tell you of her doings, in the hope that our English yachts 
may in one time emulate, if not surpass, the speed and docility of their 
transatlantic sister. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


the owner of thig 


voyage up the Me. 
the Editor of the 


De BuaAgquirre, 
Portsmouth Harbor, July 17. 


Together with this is published a long table of dates and distances; 
bat it does not afford any further proofs of the -Imerica’s surprising 
qualities, better than those with which the public is familiar, 


REMARKABLE CaApsizE oF A REVENUE ScHOONER.—A disaster 
most extraordinary as to the cause, and most fatal in the result, occur- 
red to the government revenue cutter Taney yesterday (Tuesday) 
afternoon, when on her passage down the bay, to Fire Island. The 
Taney was a strong, substantial, and sea-worthy vessel, having been 
rebuilt within the last three months for the service of the revenue de. 
partment of the government. She was a swift and steady sailer and 
was commanded by Lieut. Francis Martin, a gentleman of more than 
sixteen years standing in his profession. Her regular complement of 
crew was twenty-three men and two boys. 

This vessel left her moorings at about a quarter past twelve o'clock 
with a sufficient ballast of iron. The day was very fine, and she pro- 
ceeded down the bay in gallant style, until she came to a point south- 
west of Governor’s Island and almost two miles anda half from the 
Staten Island shore. Arrived here, the cutter came in a line with the 
steamer Gazelle, standing for New York, from the Quarantine ground, 
with a large number of emigrants on board. One of these emigrant, 
a man, fell overboard from the steamer, and would have inevitably per- 
ished but for the prompt humanity of Captain Martin, who with bis 
officers and men perceived the accident and immediately lowered a boat 
and saved him. The wind was then southwest, with a gentle breeze, 
ané the Taney was running under jib, mainsail, and topsail, the rest of 
the sails having been previously furled. When the boat returned, a 
slight sprinkling of rain came on, and Capt. Martin descended to his 
cabin to exchange a light for a heavier coat ; and he had scarcely taken 
it in his hand when his vessel received a most terrific shock, proceed- 
ing from a stroke, as if given by a hard substance to her topmast, under 
the force of which she shivered in every plank and joint, and immedi- 
ately settled over, as if to sink. The Captain had only time to turn 
round, in an endeavour to rush on deck, when he found the water 
rush in, aud the cutter immediately capsized and went down. Three 
men and two boys were drowned almost immediately, two of the men 
and one of the boys being below, just at, or after, dinner. Capt. 
Martin rushed up, and with his officers and the remaining portion of 
his crew, clung to the spars and rigging, in a very pitiable condition; 
and it is probable that a good many more of them would have been lost 
but for the immediate assistance rendered by Capt. Hagerty, of the 
steamer J'homas Hunt, plying between this eity and Shrewsbury, who 
immediately flew to their help, and, with the aid of his crew and pas- 
sengers, took them from their dangerous position, and brought them to 
this city. Lieut. Baldwin, of the U. S. Navy, was active in helping 
them. All hands were a good deal bruised, ani the first officer, Mr. 

Saunders, was in a complete state of exhaustion. 

Two arm-chests, containing twenty-four stand of arms, twenty-four 
pistols, and one dozen of cutlasses, were picked up by the Yankee, 150 
yards from the wreck, in a little time after. A man named James 
amt who was missing, is said to have been picked up by 2 pilot 

oat. 

The cause of this melancholy disaster, was what is termed a * streak” 
of wind, which travelled from the shore through the surrounding air 
in a dark and straight line, and actually struck the doomed vessel. It 
was observed hy some persons on the Battery, and by gentlemen on the 
steps of the barge office, to run like a dark bar towards the ship, and 
when the point reached her, she almost immediately sunk. Men who 
have spent the better part of their lives at sea, have met with nothin 
like it. Capt Hagerty, in the Thomas Hunt, experienced only mil 
winds at the same moment, and the surrounding shore was calm. The 
Taney now lies in nine fathoms of water, right in the channel, and 
almost mid-way between the Battery and Staten Island. Her masts 
are visible above the water to the cross-trees, and also her spars and 
rigging.— Herald, 

Lt. Martin has made public the following particulars as to the cause 
of the accident. 


At about 1 P.M. yesterday, after having proceeded a mile below 
Governor’s Island, with a very light air, the vessel was struck by @ 
white squall, which seemed to fall aboard almost vertically, causing 
her to capsize and fill in an instant. So limited were the extent and 
duration of the squall, that pilot boats and other vessels, in various 
directions, within 150 yards of the spot, were becalmed at the time, an 

immediately afterwards scarcely more than a breath of air could be 
erceived. The squall was so sudden that not a ripple was observed to 
indicate its approach. From this circumstance, Capt. M. is convince 

that it did not strike in a horizontal direction, and as a proof of its great 
force, the vessel when knocked down was simultaneously submerged. 


Tue Mormons 1n WALEs. — Accipent — Escare — DELUSION. — 
Yesterday evening a most remarkable occurrence took place here, 
which, while it appeared to involve the lives of three or four beats 
persons, did not inflict the slightest injury on a single individual. T . 
Latter-day Saints, or Mormonites, have of late years 80 greatly nat 
creased in the colliery districts in the neighbourhood of this ‘og : 
an organised body now exists here, with elders and prophets at oak 
head, and a regularly constituted government to direct their spirl i 
and temporal affairs. Annually these people held © ee te 
which the chiefs of the body assemble, and communications wit sed 
brethren in other quarters are made. This year some of -~ ao. 
who had been in the camp on the borders of the Great Salt La ’ po 
expected at the Newport conference, and preparations on an 7 aon 
scale for their reception, and for the general celebration of the poe ; 
were being carried out. It was also expected or ambiguously ate 
that miracles would be performed ; and the credulous page 8 _ 4 
to follow any “‘ new fangled doctrine,” gave ear thereto as Dell 





Yesterday evening, after the conclusion of one of the serviees, the 
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brig known as the Sunderland hall, where it was intended to cele- 
ul 


ion by a tea festival on a great scale. About four bun- 
were Om (nen Gomes and children) were sitting down, after a 
dred P had been invoked by the elders, and a pleasant festivity was 


blessing a. Suddenly a creaking noise was heard, followed by a sound 
<2 crash of thunder, and immediately the lofty ceiling of exactly 
1 


ball, divided in the centre of a large beam, fell almost flat 
the multitude below. A terrible shrieking and screaming and 
ning ensued The residents in the neighbourhood, apprehending 
gros frightful casualty, rushed out of their houses, and were almost 
- zed by the continued screams and groans. Presently the win- 
a vre burst out, and the affrighted Mormons appeared, terrified 
dows creaming for help, while some actually flung themselves into the 
— eet, and others, clinging to the sills and frames, made those below 
_- dder at their anticipated death or frightful mutilation. A scene of 
~ ribable horror ensued. The crowd of spectators rushed toward 
f the hall, which they burst in, as well as they were able 
from the mass of rubbish, &c., that had fallen inside; and here the 
ectacle was frightful in the extreme. The people were haddked to- 
other in crowds beneath the tea tables—some crowding to the windows 
©_some rushing toward the doors—as many struggling to extricate them- 
selves fron the heaps of broken rafters, lime, &c., among which they 
were embedded. Assistance was. rendered, and after much difficulty 
the unfortunate Mormonites were extricated from their perilous condi- 
tis most remarkable that not a single Latter-day Saint received any 
injury from this accident, although the ceiling was heavy, and was 
quite one-half of the ceiling of the whole hall, while attached thereto 
were the heavy pieces of timber which had previously supported it. It 
js also singular that the portion of the ceiling beneath which the * eld- 
ers” or “* prophets” sat was perfectly uninjured and sound. Nothing 
Jess than a miracle is supposed by the infatuated Latter-day Saints to 
have preserved 80 large a number of persons from the fate of death 
which appeared so inevitable ; and a great re action in their favour 
will be the result among the half-converted disciples of Joe Smith who 
abound in this quarter. 
The remainder of the evening’s services was devoted to thanksgiving 
for the miracle which had been performed by the elders in favor of the 
true believers. —/Vewport Letter, July 13. 
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Sin Epwarp B. Lytron on THE WuiGs.—Now, Lord J. Russell is a 
man of very high qualities. That he has courage and eloquence and 
genius no one can deny. But he has shown a most inordinate passion 
to monopolize power, and a most restless impatience to regain it (ap- 
plause and uproar), and he certainly did succeed in forming an Admin- 
istration as much the reverse of liberal as possible, and as much resemb 
ling an oligarchy as ever has heen seen in this country. (Cheers, and 
cries of *No!”) It was a Government of a couple of families with one 
or two illustrious exceptions. (Laughter ) Wherever you looked you 
saw @ Russell or a connection of a Russell and a Grey, so that the last 
Government put him in mind of the Chinese map of the world, which 
was a large circle, and in the middle a square, leaving out four little 
corners, which they consider the region of perpetual darkness and sin, 
and they consider the circle the Celestial Empire, the miserable remnant 
of mankind beyond being banished to those four little corners. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Just so, the last Government, described as a Liberal 
Administration, was the great circle where all the good things were 
concentrated. That was the Celestial Empire, where the late Govern- 
ment quartered themselves and their families; but as for you, radical 
preformers, you did not belong to that empire any more than the Con- 
servatives (laughter), and were left to blow your knuckles on the cold 
side of the circle. (Laughter.) Do you recollect the story of the cat 
and the monkey? Do you recollect how the monkey made use of the 
paws of the cat to rake the chesnuts out of the fire ; and do you radical 
reformers think that if you burnt your fingers in raking the fire you 
would get any chestnuts? (Laughter.) I separate that family faction 
from the great body of the Whigs; but there is a small section of am- 
bitious men who endeavour to juggle the Whigs into the belief that 
without them no Government can be safe, and convert the Radicals to 
the conviction that no other Government can be liberal and popular 
but themselves. (Cheers.) I am not denouncing the radicals, but 
this small set of men who have considered their aristocracy more than 
wything else (‘* Hear,” and confusion.) Now, it is in the name of 
riorm and progress that I ask you to look fairly at the present Admin- 
ination, which appeals to yoursense of justice for a fair trial. (Cheers. ) 

~‘peech at the Hertfordshire Nomination. 





Exrenuatine Circumstances !—The Court of Assizes of Oberland, 
in Switzerland, tried last week a man named Au:map, a native of Wur. 
temberg, for murder and robbery. About a year ago an old woman 


the saints, and the elders assembled together in « large | 





in the month of June, on the second appearance of the cholera, the 
thermometer marked 34 degrees centigrade. The highest temperature 
which man can support for a certain time varies from 40 to 45 degrees 
(104 to 118 of Fahrenheit). Frequent accidents, however, occur ata 
less elevated temperature.”— Galignani’s Messenger. 





Exrraorpinary Ferocity or A Horse.—A case of ferocity in a 
horse rarely equalled has given rise to law proceedings before the courts 
of Rouen. On the 24th of November last a farmer named Blanchard, 
of Verclive (Eure,) possessed a horse ; and in his presence and with his 
consent, a horse dealer named Lavoipierre sold it to a farmer named 
Delaisement, of Corny. The next day Blanchard told a young man in 
his service to convey the horse to Delaisement The latter, however, 
refused to receive it, on the ground that he had learnt that it was vici- 
ous and dangerous. In returning, the horse several times attempted 
to throw the young man, and at length, becoming, quite furious at the 
restraint which the rider imposed on him, he bounded erect in the air, 
and succeeded in getting bim off his back. The animal then rushed on 
him, bit him in the breast, and tried to trample on him. The young 
man defended himself as well as he was able, but the horse caught the 
flesh of his thigh in his teeth, and tore it off in the most savage manner, 
leaving the bone exposed. He then went some little distance, and with 
his fore paws formed a hole cf some depth; and then, returning to his 
victim, who was lying almost senseless on the ground, he smelt around 
him as if reflecting how he could best drag him to the hole. Some noise, 
however, at the moment struck his ear, and he galloped home. When 
he arrived his mouth was stained with blood, and bits of flesh were still 
adhering to it. The young man who was so dreadfully treated had to 
have his leg amputated. He subsequently brought an action against 
Blanchard, Delaisement, and Lavoipierre, to recover damages. 





Srrawserries Grarrep on Roses —A short time ago there were 
Exhibited in Paris, in a florist’s shop on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
several rosetrees, upon which were grafted a few strawberry plants. 
This curiosity attracted much attention from the passers-by. The 
process by which it was effected was as follows :—In autumn a few dog- 
roses of good sorts, ou their own roots, are selected and planted in pots ; 
at the same time a well rooted strawberry is placed with each rose, 
planted just beneath the stem of the rose. In spring, when the runners 
push out, two or three of them are tied up to the stem of the rose. It 
is well known that the runners of the strawberries soon make their own 
roots, and in due time these roots are cut away, making the cuts as for 
a scion, and then they are grafted on the rose stem, ‘ without cutting 
or rearing the runners from the parent plant in the ground.” They 
should be preserved very carefully, to lead the sap upwards to the scions, 
and, treated in this way, the strawberries will vegetate upon the rose- 
tree for some time. 
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named Guerbes, living with her son in an isolated house near Thoune, 
on the road from that town to Berne, heard a noise in her chamber. — 
She called for her son, and saw a man slip from the room, and descend 
the stairs. The son having got up stopped the man; astruggle ensued, 
and the stranger, producing a poinard-knife, stabbed the young man in 
several places. He staggered upstairs covered with blood, and died in 
two hours. The murderer had entered the house by means of a ladder, 
but had not been able to commit any robbery. Within the next week 
not fewer than five different houses in the same neighbourhood were 
broken into, and different sums of money, together with jewellery and 
plate, to a considerable value, were stolen. In the month of October 
following Ausman and another man were arrested at Schwyz for rob- 
tery. The latter made revelations, and stated, among other things, 
that Ausman had complained to him of having lost, when sleeping in a 
barn near Zurich, a notebook containing a record of his actions, and a 
poniard-knife. These things were sought afcer, and found in the barn. 
The writing in the notebook was in figures, but a professor of Zurich 
succeeded in making it out. It contained a series of entries in this 
style: —** July 1. Only an empty purse; remains of the affair of 29th 
May. Made a fruitless expedition to Sulger’s house in the village.”— 
“July 9, Made alittle nocturnal round. Small result; only seven 
florins.” * July 11. Useless work on the Gruben.”” ‘* July 18. Paid 
a visit to the house of Madame Horner. Got five gold florins.” ‘‘July 
*0. Tried ut Thoune in different places but got nothing. I was even 
obliged to make use of my poniard.” ‘ July 21. Operated at Oberho- 
gen, near Thoune. Result,—a watch, and 42f. in cash. Sold the watch 
for7f. Took the diligence for Berne. Bought a pistol for 18f.” One 
of the entries was, ‘*The most difficult piece of art is to respect the 
llth commandment ” The 11th commandment among thieves is, it ap- 
Pars, not to be caught It was clear, from these entries, that Ausman 
Was the man who had killed young Guerbes, and committed the robbe 
hes in the neighbourhood of his residence. Although the accused de- 
uied his guilt, he could not give any satisfactory account as to where 
¢ was on the nights in question; and a cutler recognized the poniard- 
uife as one he had sold him. The jury brought in a verdict of * Guil- 
'y.” but with extenuating circumstances, and the Court condemned the 
Nan to 20 years’ hard labour at the hulks. 








Hor Summers. — The excessive heat which prevails at present 
fves some interest to the following account of remarkably hot sum 
hers:—* In 1182 the earth opened, and the r.vers and springs disap- 
Mared in Alsace. The Khine was dried up. In 1152 the heat was so 
great that eggs were cooked in the sand. In 1160, at the battle of Bela, 
‘great number of soldiers died from the heat. In 1276 and 1277, in 
ie an absolute failure of the crops of grass and oats occurred. In 

“03 and 1804, the Seine, the Loire, and the Rhine, and the Danube 
Were passed over dry-footed. In 1393 and 1394 great numbers of ani- 
Mals fell dead, and the crops were scorched up. In 1440 the heat was 
dy cative. In 1538, 1539, 1540, 1541 the rivers were almost entirely 
ae up. In 1556 there was a great drought over all Eurore. In 1615 

td 1616, the eat was overwhelming in France, Italy, and the Nether- 
ands, In 1646 there were 58 consecutive days of excessive heat. In 
jy > excessive heat. The same was the case in the first three years 
‘ the eighteenth century. In 1718 it did not rain once from the month 
* Pril to the month of October. The crops were burnt up, the rivers 
Pe dried up, and the theatres were closed by decree of the Lieutenant 
ht olice, The thermometer marked 36 degrees Reaumur (113 of Fa 
at) In gardens which were watered fruit trees flowered twice 
se (23 and 1724 the heat was extreme. In 1746, summer very hot and 
no y dry, which absolutely calcined the crops. During several months 
pa fell. In 1748, 1754, 1760, 1767, 1778, and 1788 the heat was 
oe In 1811, the year of the celebrated comet, the summer was 
Me. atc and the wine delicious, even at Susénes. In 1818 the 
mechan Temained closed for nearly a month, owing to the heat The 

mum heat was 35 degrees (110 75 Fahrenheit.) In 1830, while 
thting was going on on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, the thermo- 
In 1832 ip 
‘nsurrection of the 5th and 6th of June, the thermometer marked 


vr Marked 36 degrees centigrade (94 75 Fahrenheit). 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves- 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 190. 
White. Black, 
1. Ktto K Kt 2 ch. K toQ5. 
2. Ktto K B3 ch. KtoQt. 
8. KttoK 3 ch, KtoQBs._ (}) 
4 KttoQ4ch. K toQB 2. 
5. KttoQ 5 ch. KtoKt. (f) 
6. Kt to B 6 ch. Kto R, 
7. Kt to B7 checkmate. 
| (t) KtoK 3. 
4. Ktto Q4 ch. K to B3- 
5. Kt to Kt 4ch. K to B 2. 
6. Ktto K 6 ch. | K to Kt. 
7. Ktto R6 checkmate, 
(i) KtoQ 
Kt to Kt6 check. Kt 


hd 


. Ktto B7 checkmate. 





To CorresponpEents.— W. W., C. D. B, and others. The want of time and 
space necessitates the postponement of attention to your several communications 
until next week. 





IRREGULAR PROBLEMS. 

The publication of C. D. B’s Problem No. 183, wherein solution can only be 
effected under the supposition that, on the losing side, a certain Pawn has last 
move been plaved two squares,—thus rendering it liable to capture en passant,— 
has had the effect, as intended, of calling forth much discussion ; and directing the 
general attention of Amateurs to stratagems of a similar order, Among the nu- 
merous communications with which we have been favoured by contributors we 
are not surprised to observe that whilst the Caséling Problems are numerously 
sunported, we do not find a single backer for Mr. B.'s pet. Our clever correspon- 
dent E. B. C. argues ably against the principles of either; whereas W. W. tak- 
ing a different view of the question most logivally urges, that when White's King 
and Rook stand in their original pesitions, should objection be made to his Castling, 
itis for the objector to prove that either piece has been previously moved; but 
that in Problem No. 188 the reverse is the case; the onus probandi being on 
White, whose business it is to show that Black’s last move was “ K. P, 2.” 

—__>_____ 


A COASTING VOYAGE IN A Lire Boat.—Mr. Richardson, sen., and 
Mr. Richardson, jun., both justices of the peace for Merionethshire, ar- 
rived at Woolwich in their life boat, which was brought round by them 
from Pembroke, coasting in her all day and landing on shore at night, 
as there is no part for stowage or going below. The boat is made of 
galvanized iron in the form of twocanoes, lashed together with an open 
space between, of about 4 feet in breadth, and the boat weighs 54 cwt. 
and 8 qrs. with all her gear, and 48 cwt 1 qr. without her gear, as was 
shown when she was weighed on shore here to day, in the presence of 
the authorities and Captain Washington, R N. She is constructed to 
carry a considerable number of persons and fitted to be rowed by 12 
oars, or to sail with two square sails, one mast being foreand another 
aft.— Woolwich letter, Julu 14. 





Tue op Opera Story.—wHo’s NExT ?—We are sorry to hear of 
the retirement of Mr. Lumley from her Majesty's Theatre. There were 
several peers who met to sympathise, that is, to shed a tear—for they 
shed nothing beyond it—in assistance of Mr. Lumley. Will any one 
of them, next session, move for a committee to inquire into the amount 
of loss sustained by all Opera mavagers for the last twenty years ; the 
Committee having power to examine all prime donne, primi tenori, first 
dancers, and so forth, as to the salaries received and the fortunes saved 
therefrom? The ordinary final Opera movement is—“ The Manager to 
Basinghall Street, the Singer to his Palazzo.” 

And go it will continue to be. One victim follows another. ‘* Who’s 
next?” as the butcher cried when he was killing lambs, and had 
already stuck a dozen.—Punch. 





Composition or A Sermon.—Dr. South, a man of great learning and 
virtue, relieved himself of his clerical duties one summer, by travell 
ing rather incog. He went into a country church in the north of Eng- 
land one Sabbath morning, and heard the rector read a sermon. Ip 





*erees centigrade. In 1835 the Seine was almost dried up. In 1850, 


coming from the church, the rector suspected him to be a brother of 
the ministry and spoke to him. He received the rector’s courtesies, 








—= 
and thanked him for the very edifying sermon he had preached, - 
gesting that it must have been the feualt of a good deal of lab var. 
“Oh, no,” said the rector, « we turn off these things rapidly. On Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morning, I produced this discourse.” « Ig 


that possible, sir?” said Dr. South. “It took me three weeks to write 
that very sermon. 


Encumperep Estates —The extensive estates of the Earl of Shan- 
non, situated in the counties of Cork and Waterford, were sold on the 
13th ult., in the Encumbered Estates Court. The attendance of pur- 
chasers and others attracted by the proceedings was considerable, Mr. 
George Hudson, M.P., Mr J. Buckley, late M.P., for Newcastle, and 
several capitalists from Manchester, Birmingham, Wolverham pton, 
and other English towns being among those present. The entire of the 
Kinnalea, or Cork Harbour estates, was purchased in trust for Lord 
Charles Pelham Clinton, brother of the Duke of Newcastle, for 


£36,840. The aggregate sum realised b 
£105,660. gEereg is y the sale of the estate was 


Don’r Like His Looxs.—A sheriff's officer was sent to execute a writ 
against a Quaker. On arriving at the house he saw the Quaker’s wife, 
who in reply to the inquiry, whether her husband was at home, an- 
swered in the affirmative; at the same time requesting him to be seated, 
and her husband would speedily see him. The officer waited patiently 
some time, but the fair Quakeress coming into the room, he reminded 
her of her promise that he should see her husband. ‘Nay, friend, I 
promised that he would see thee. He has seen thee? He did not like 


thy looks ; therefore he avoided thee, and has left the house by another 
path.”’—Dundee paper. 











READABLE BOOKS. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Books which quicken the intelligence of youth, delight age, decorate prosperity, shelter 


and solace us in adversity, bring enjoyment at home, befriend us out of d 
night with us, travel with us, go into the country with us.—Cicero, oe 


fvoLuMEs Now READY.} 
I. ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES; a Collection of Personal and Historica 
aT Tae YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, b 
é 4 , bv W.M. Thackeray. 56 cents. 
lll THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIF£ OF MARY POWELL, afterwards Mise- 
tress Milton. 5° cents 
IV.,V. TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA, in 1944-46. By M. Hae, 
Missionary Priest. 2vols $1. 
VI. GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. By Horace Smith ; one of the authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses.” cents. 
VII, Vill. THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
IX., X. LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE 
“ee MbSCDseT TeEMDS: Brits week: f' 
; NDS. the Rev. R.K. Barham. First Series. 50 cts. 
XI. PAPERS FROY THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. By SirF Head and others. 50c¢ 
XILll. A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU, or The Nepaulese Ambassador at Home. By 
Lawrence Oliphant, 50 cents. 


“For the Traveller, the Summer Tourist, or the Lover of Pleasant Reading at Home» 
these books will be the most desirable companions, as they are easy to carry, easy to hold , 
and most agreeable in the perusal.”—Christian ner. 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


$1. 


BY Ww. M. Zrechorey. 2 vols. 
ED NS. By John Poole, 


LINGTONIA 





APPLETON’S MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 


APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL FOR 
AUGUST. Edited by Julius W. Adams, C. E. 

ContTeENTS.—Marine Engine Boilers, [illustrated]; Conti Expansion Steam Engine 
[ilustrated]; Locks and Ssfes—ihe recent Lock Controversy; Compound Compression 
and Extension Bridge; an Examination into the best form for Wooden Girder bridges. 
[illustrated]; Ventiluiicn, No.2; The New Mechanical Theory, |i lustrated|]; Draught of 
Chimneys; The Poetry of Science; The Engine, illustrated; Mechanics for the Million, 
No. i6; U. 8. Lighthouse Service; Architecturus to his Son; Iron Bridges and Girders, 

gee ge’ £ The Whole Secret of Ventiation. Scientific Noticce:—On the Permanent 
Way of Kallways: On the Elec ric Telegraph. Notices and Correspondence, Tet dyer : 
—Associalion for the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations ; Historical keteh of 
Electric Telegraph ; Surveying Instruments. 

This periodical maintains its pre-eminent excell 
The entire field of mechanical pursuits, comprising both their scieatific principles and 
practical application, is the province to which itis devoted. Truly to represent this fiefd, 
to keep pace with the discoveries and improvements, and practically to explain and illus- 
trate them, demands a work of the highest order, Such is this Journal, which is justly en- 
titled to the favour of the mechanics. engiueers and intelligent men of our countay. “The 
subjects of which it treats are illustrated by numerous well executed cuts, which render 
them cleer and intelligible to a!l_—Courier and Enquirer. 

Terms—T hree Doliars a year, or twenty-five cents a number.” 

D. APPLETON & CO, 200 Broadway. 


EDWARD'S, SANDFORD & CO. 


FOREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with ADaMs & Co,’s Great American Express 
19 Wat Street, New York .. 8 & Co. are prepared to transact the following 
branches of business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims. Legacies, Dra'ts, &c, and the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading business conn ‘cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for large r, 
small sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain an 
Ireland. Letters of Credit issued in Fngland, which are cashed in the principal Cities ef 
the United States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every Eurupean 
Steamer and Insured ut the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 


with fidelity and dispatch. P 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Streat 








. Ite ts has a sterling value. 








CHOICE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. $1 25. 
RURAL LETTERS, i oe be 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET, ve ee ea i 
LIFE HERE AND THERE, ” = - 


HURRYGRAPHS. ae ee « 
HUGH PYNSNSHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo. $1 25. 
BRACF’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Loring Brace, 12mo, $1 25. 
NAVAL LIFE, by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, 12mo. $1.; 
VAGGAMUNDO, by |, Essias Warren, i2mo. $). 
CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. by Henry W. Herbert, 12mo, $1 25. 
OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, by J. T. Headley, l2mo. $1 25. 
REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H. T. Cheever, 12mo. $!. 
MAXWELL’S CZAR—his Court and People. 12mo. $1. 
MAGOON’S ORATORS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION, $12mo. $1 <5. 
THE H OUSEHOLD OF StR THO WAS ORI 

5 MAS MORE. Libellus A. Margaretta More. 16ni0. We. 
REVERIES OF A BaCHELOR, by Ik. Marvel. 12mo. Bi 25, - ’ 
‘ “ 


FR*SH GLEANINGS, 31 28. 
THE BATTL® SUMMER, “ “ $115, 
DREAM LIKE, “ « he 
LORGNETTE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2vols ‘“ $250. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, Publisher, 
145 Nassau St. & 36 Park Row. 


GEORGH P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


I. STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or, Eighteen Months’ Voyage 
in search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, in the year 1859—’51. By Lieut. 8. Osborn, 
Formiug vol. 14 of Putnum’s Semi-Monthly Library. 12mo. Paper cover, 2c. ; cloth, 40¢, 

“A sinart book by a smart officer, who, eschewing all attempts at fine writing polished 
periods or learned disquisitions on questions relating to magnetism or meteorology prints 
such portions of his journal—written in a seamen-like style—as are best calculated to inter- 
est the inquirer into the perils and mysteries of Arctic Navigation. We recognize in our 
author (he true spirit of Arctic exploration.—At um. 


Il. THE- LAWS OF LIFE With special reference to the physical education of girls. 
By E.izabeth Blackwell,M.D, 12mo, Paper cover, 25c. 


Ill. SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Second series. 
vert, Also, a new edition of the first series, 


IV. EUROPE: PAST AND PRESENT. A comprehensive Manual of European Geo~ 
raphy and History; with Separate Descriptions and Statistics of each State, and a Copious 
odex. By E. H. Ungewitter, L.L.D. New edition, small 8vo Cloth or sheep $1 50. 

“ A treasure-house of information, accurately and neatly compressed in a well-printed and 
attractive volume. ‘The statistics are compiled from the Offieial Almanacs, and other docu- 
ments which are yearly published, as well as from the most authentic historical sources 
The sketch of Furopean history, though concise, appears to be skilfully composed; and the 
same may be said of the notices found under the head of each particular country. The geo- 
graphical inform-tion is brought up to the latest date, while the copious tndex makes it as 
convenient as a Gazetteer forall the places mentioned. The complicated relations uf Ger- 
many are exceedingly well displayed to view, and evince the pains-taking character of the 
author.”—Churchman. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 430.—123 cts, 


1. Celestials at Home and Abroad—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

2. A Panther Hunt—Tait’s Vagazine. 

8. The late Mrs Clarke—London News. 

4. Fardorougha, the Miser—Dublin University Magazine. 

5 My Novel—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

6. Blithedale Romance—New Monthly Mag 

7. Napoleon Dynasty—Daily Advertiser. 

8. Parlor Aquarium—Chambers’ Journal. 
With Poetry, SHort Articves, and Notices or New Books, 


(e™ Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO., Bost 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1845 

Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound In Euro 
and in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes @ portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present age. J.Q ADAMS. 

Postace Free.—To al! subscribers within 1590 miles, who remit in advance, directly te 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will conticue the work beyond 
the year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
the plan of sending every man’s copy to him Postrace Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 
hood We hope for such fature changes in the law. or the interpretation thereof, as wil} 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance. 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan 
F (within one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 





By Geor e H. Cal- 





and Spectator. 








lgin. 
= Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 ft. deep, with wing extending back 
and cellar underneath the whole Stabling for ely ht horses; Carriage Wash an a Woon 
Houses, with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 
and with Lawn aud Orvamental Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a haif; com. 
manding a beautiful park view, a: d possessing all the advantages of the viciniiy of the 
village of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &e &c. Being perfectly healihv, the 
situation te peculiarly adapted for the residence ofa Fontleman’e femily or genteel Board. 
ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. & 
BUCHANAN, New York; Mesers. Hector & WILLER, Solicitors, Toronto: or to Mr. Jno. 





A. OncHarD, Acent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land cag 
be had if desired. May 15—2r 8, 
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BUROPBAN AND AMERICAN BANK HISTORY. LIFE ASSURANCE. STBAM COMMUNICATION 


— NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
THE BANKER'S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 1852. 26 Cornhill, London. T= GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANYS Powerful new 
~ sumep onal an Oe we Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORR, aMD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. . ° “ GLASGOW,” 
ARLY BANKING IN TH a tee my 1352) CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $23,500,000 and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander, 1 
origin i tors, Names of Presidents and Cashiers from 1784 to 1852, 2 ’ id fe 1962 Tons, power, D ‘or, Is appointed to 
Fiona nde e vicocy ta 17083 Firs. Bank established in 1740, Brokers in 1783; War AND suRPLUS $412,090, New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday the 14th of August, 1852, at 12 Pelock nye 
ane; The Federal Pariy; Stocks and Notes meng at ee Ampowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. Passage Money—Piret eum, ‘haidenty eee - = $90 00, 
Legal Miscellan ae eee Memorandum Cheche; Promissory Notes; Frau “A Savings Bang ror THE WiDow AND THE OnPHan.” Second do. yaa tT” ee Le ne 
History FA Seaning and apeotasee 20 Bankers. Cuagees X. Banking UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. tae, ES fee included. | . 
inage; Hostility to 3; Restrictions; Irish Bank Fai ures; e : No steerage passengers . 
. Ne perry Bankers; Provincial Bank; Purchase of the Parliament House © Edward Habicht, Chairman. These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied op —_ 
Montes De Piete; The Ki larney Banker; Depreciation of Currency. MEW York. at moderate prices. 4 

Index to articles upon the subjects of Banking, Currency, Coinage, Finance, Mints, &c., J Fanning C. Tucker, Carries a surgeon. For Freigit or Passage apply to 
in the Periodicals of England and the United States, of the last fifty years This indicates J , Henry Ludlum. - McSYMON, 
the names of the leading writers on these subjects in all the Quarterly and Monthly Maga George Barclay Robert J. Dillon, 33 Broadway 

ines.) Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship be 
s A list of one hundred and fifty scarce books and pamrhiets on Banking and Currency, Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. but to communicate at once with the Agent, 
coniatned in the Boston Atheneum, with dates ~f publication, ' BALTIMORE, “ ee 

An Alphabetical List of Standard Works on Banking, Currency, Coinage, and Bills of Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman. 4 hy BRITISH AND NURTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS bey 

Exchange. Ge Terms, Five Dollars per Annum. John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul Henry Tiffany, — New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Ham 
J, SMITH HOMANS, 50 Wall st., New York, Donald McIlv : . fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
or lil Washington st., Boston: Ac Coptaine. ste Captaing 

Geor: e M. Thacher, er, er eeeeee eee reeseeeeseseses H ron oan SOO CS OPER OE SEO ESET RCO ses mmm | 
l meet Whitn: Africa ceccccreccesccsscess —— Harrison | ASlB.cccsccesecssocccsseses+C. H. E. Judking 
HENRY CLAY. Franklin MR E. A. Grattan, H. B. i Europa. coosecscoooosscocserengiiaiD SE NiGger..sesesesececeseseesesseseceed, 

HE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY William Elliott. AMOTICS..000-evercrerercrcccenceEts 

1 Spareres, in the ones Coat Sarees, fem eyn gehe d A. H. RITCHIE. Early and J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
choice impressions can be secu subscribing in the s of the canvassing agents, or rinte 8. Local B 
4 = office Xf we I ae ‘. ae ad & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size nang UaNed DWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountast 
° g for framing, 28 1-2x 19 1- 2. 

It is full length, and the ititude ie striki ly appropriate and effective. The face and form | Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi-| Niagara,.......++-. 
are those of Mr. Clay in his maturity, and the figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- | cal examiners, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at No. £7 Washington street, | Africa.....-.-. 
acter. It willbe universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we|J Fert of tae contend = a ently invested in the United 8 PRR tile > : 

— ily Temes. 5 e perman tates, hree o 

Ce ast eed ego. — Sy aaa oe the yooal — PL ae vailable alwaysto the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
should any sucha or otherwise. 

OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE Thirty je are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. | “Particehereater assured may ao efecta Policy which will entitle them at any ime to a 
or deposit 


J loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note of 
Ts Association for the Exhibition of the lgteewy of all Nations give notice that the icy. 

Exhibition will be opened, in the City of New York, on the 2d day of May, 1853. The Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M,, ai 87 Washington Street, Jersey Europa..... 
Municipa) Authorities have granted to them the use of Reservoir Square, and they are pro- | Ciiy, and at the Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Age - 
ceeding to erect thereou a Buiiding wae of the parpose to which it is to be devoted. be addressed to “ ° eoecee coe 

The ‘lation aesire to make the Exhibition, in fact as well as in name, a Representa- J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Berths not secured until paid for. 
jan 5 


tion from other countries as well as their own, of Raw Materials and Produce, Manufac- Lt will be charged cie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
tures, Machinery and Fine Arts. To this end they have made arrangements with CHARLES yp ana ee ce nage Sonal ~ - 


, co An experienced surgeon on » 

Buscuek, Esq., late Commissioner of the Austrian Empire at the Industrial Exhibition of ust through the Post Orrics 

London, ‘whose skili, experience aud high character offer the most satisfactory security to THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCS Glan ok aa _ . E. CUNARD 

pc mae from Se ny . 7 8 the 4 cous of _, ——_- for s SOCIETY 4 Bowling Green, 
countries other than the Continent of America, and as such has received i's instruction. ’ | 
communications from Contributors abroad must be addressed to him at ‘‘ The Office of the No. 26, Cornhill, London, ~~ Gorman. end ther Sein oe eb ang — hy common with British 
Exhibition ofthe Industry of all nations in New-York,” No.6 Charing Cross, London, He goods. roug’ z is 

will etute to them the nawre of the powers given and authority conferred and will also CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. =Eb LEW TORE AND LIVERPOOL 


explain the great iadudements offered by this Enterprise to European Exhibitors. 
This ‘Association will correspond with’ all persoes ia the United States, the Canadas and TS DNSETFUTION offers the assured, very many advantages, at quite as low a rate UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
British Provinces the West Indies and this Continent generally, who may desire to con- | “p BA. sgeeer 1 te guarantees safety writin no ah whats eo (his 
ribute to this Exhibition Ail such communications must be addressed to ‘THe Secre- bs - es will hereatter be issue — ng 4 , whe - at the payment o rst The ships comprising this line are the— 
TARY OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL Nations | Premium, or at any future eng to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the pit aiees at. ci has scackeensanessncs en 
New York” ‘The Associaton is now ready to receive appiications, and it is desired thai | anual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee poresent e otherwise; i’. eter ea 
pa | ve sentinimmediately. Due notice will be given, Nevetiae, when the Bullding wil be on wie tbe policy (the only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each ARCTIC....cccccccesccs sccccccccccccccccccvcccsccsees Capt. Lace 
jor the reception of articles. Applications for the admission of Objects to the Exhi- — is poli medial  apagnengenncooesgocnconennbenspenccnsosocssser ae MUenNeOGh. 
bition mnust represent intelligibl theft nature and purpose, and must «lso state distinctl The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment uy tito ee a yng ser mee 
the number of Square Feet, whether of Wall, Floor or Counter. required. Machinery will | 2 one halfthe annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash Sheed diten tentne bean baits tos eunemnan ganna thn Cacdmmnanh nities, over 
be exhibiied in Motion—the Motive Power to be furnished by the Association—and applica- e ai ese ships, + en bu i y co! 7 othe ry nah gry ++ yore] rH cars 
tions for the Admission of Machinery, to be so exhibited, in addition to the general descrip- Applicants are not charged for the Medicai Examination or Stamp Duty. has been taken in their construction, as also in the’ 4. Sores and spex 
tion and tne requisition for space, must set forth the amount of Motive Power required. The | Agencies are established throughout the Colonies, and their accommodations tor pemengers ave ong ty tye leg gn s norte ‘ 
Association deem it proper to announce that Paintings in Frames will be exhibited. COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. Price of pessage from New vem =) verpool, te Get cabin, 6130; _ encinsive use of ox, 
As notwithstanding the magnitude of the proposed Building, there must, necessarily, be T.L.M J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S IR tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, j from Liverpoo ore, and £2, 
a limi‘ation of space, the Association reserves the right to modify or reject applications, but, E.s.8 mos fe CT “es OR, BE oy F » Baweon, An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
in so doing, will be goverved by strict impartiality, looking only to the general objects of ‘View - Tabor, J. Thompson, No herth can be secured until paid for, 
the Enterprise, The Aseociation also reserves the right of determining the length of time 3. Vigne H. Groh, W. Kennaway, PROPOSED DATES OF BAILiNG. 
not to enueed in any case one season, during which objects shall, severally, form part of the Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. From New York. From Liverpool 
Exhirition. Exhibitors are requested to designate an Agent to whom their contributions COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. Wednesday....December........10th, 1851, 
shall be delivered when withdrawn from the Exhibition, Prizes for excellence in the vari- B. Hol A.LaR E.R. Fabre, W Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December --24th, © 
ous departments of the Exhibition will be awarded under the direction of Capable and Montreal { . Rens” F aN. os * abre, Wm. Lunn, Saturday ......January ..... 10th, 1852 Wednesday,...January 7 
OWE die coment the Directors solicit the co-operation of the Productive Intellect and mo . | wre he LORGRTT 000. 0 SRB, - ay ae = Ae oer 
or! o roductive Intellect an sooeee Ket evoee Ut ednesday.... Febr ° 
Sndyets of their oun end other Countries. af THEODORE SeDGWICK, President, Halifax, N.S. { “ a hy a men. & weed ecece ee ae Weduesday.:-.Februsty 
M. WHETTEN, Secretary. *P.C. Hill, Agent Saturday ......March....... 6th ednesday....March 
DIRECTORS, R. F. Hazen, W Wrieht, E. Alli ° nage H Saturday ..... March......- 20tn Wednesday....March 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, ELBERT J. ANDFRSON, Bt. John, N. B. > ee | oat oo Romecee * ~ Lenehan: i pa ha ol 
ALFRED PE PHILIP BURROWEsS, . : aturday .... Pril..os. eee . edp . . 
AUGUST BELMONT, JOHNSTON LIVINGSTON, W. J. Starr, Agent. Saturday ..... May...coveee- Ist, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Jr. CHARLES W. FOSTER, St. John’s, Newfoundland { H.W. Bazies, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Saturday May...+-seee 15th, 
GEORGE L, SCHUYLER, THEODORE SEDGWICK. . Hon. C F. Bennett, N. = Saves | mee oo SneeS ~ “ . Wegneeney +e Tame 
i » . Jarvis, ‘ent, auurday,.... June... -12th, ednesday... June, 
ia” of the Association is at No. 53 Broadway, where copies of this Circular FREDERICK R. STARR, ? Saiurday es June.:. ie . Wednesday... June 
—— —— General Agent for British North American Colonies, ae... Jar... 
TRENTON FALLS, Office—MonTREAL. Saturday......August.. ‘ Wedneod a 
sovce to ccrcces » 7 ugust.. 
ONEIDA oqunrY, ee Yvethe meegeictér informe the public that his Hotel, ‘at he et ns Segal a at OE Wodseoder.... Selaambor 
arove place, is open tor ie reception of company. eis now prepared to receive a- 7 > Je > we t 4 
milies for the season—the eaneepionaen of the hones having been ph ce sgt during the re- THE BQuIT ABLE PIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, pnt a 2d Wen om! ed 
cess by a conpetent architect—a new and commodious vag added—hot and cold baths No. 26, Co nhill, London. Saturday.....-October. 
aracter esto efd greatly to CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, Setardag......Derober.. 
AIVTOBY wos. ovember. 
Hc, the patronage #0 liberally extended to him dvring the pustnietces ceseune ot Hig caw | ereylondtne, Rrinciplos of hia Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for | Saturday..... 
- ! e — . Saturday.... - : 
of the piace, ll be continued—pledging himself to sustain the acknowledged Pg hay The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own sipetan from time to Setarday. «+++. December,.... 25th 


time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justi 
A line of Stages is established for the season—leaving Utica on the arrival of the express With this view an annual investigation will be mude into ro class of risk, and a return Der hieightes passes, ovriy x COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street. N. ¥ 
train. junel2——6t, of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool ‘ 
bf map wens my beg sn wy he ny . E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,Londoo 
red are t t Mutual iety, ‘i .. G. ; 1 ’ 
LAMAR & LOCHRANB, me to the pian of iyo Gompan +t a return of hal aoa pga aoe and entitled accord. ph Sl peso: = Fr hg Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Parts 
made ewals or Al i endor . , ei 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, deduction or discount. ¥ . seve made good without The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
MACON, GEORGIA Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaiué 
H. G. Lamar. i‘ ‘ O. A. Locnaans., COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. (eapeet therein cupeceees. . 
i Geaghs Bir A. W. Hillery, NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, J. Moss, J. Rawson, ; HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Woilon, com 


BROADWAY. E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Hewe 


, nd Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hanteod volumes have boon added to the Library since COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. . maaan ta aa — Leave Havre 
ublication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much ofthe better literature ofthe 3 : , z sbruary | 
day Sar eens stanéard works, in vetlins iengengee. The Reading and News Rooms are Montreal — Sy SSN e rua, | se REP rover ore 1 | er oe a ace anneal - 2 fF 
promptly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of Europe and America, anki t sees Ms ch 13\F = t one ,o : 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. Halifax, N.S. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Fran -" ot wx l \Fumt Id = Mey 
‘Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. Pryor, J. Strachan, Humboldt pas M a k umboldt avep j od 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. P.C. Hill, Agent. et wo pm ae ee July 
St. John, N. B. § R. F. Hxzen, W. Wright, Hon. J. u. Gray, W. Jack. Sianktn Franklin pea ‘Aug. 


7 . J. Starr, Agent, Humboldt 3) | Humboldt Bept. 
PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS St. John’s, Newfoundland { A A J, Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, Franklin gz. 28) Franklin Sept 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- - M. Barnes. Humboldt 25 Humboldt Oct. 
oO cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the E. L. Jarvis, Agent. Franklin .  23/Franklin Nov. 
hair, is now so widely known and acknowledged, that fi hee gained by its merit a reputa- Charlottetown, P. E. Is- { Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, Humboldt - 20/Humboldt Dec. 
tion which is not for aday, but forall time. It is the province of science to subdue aud con land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. Franklin + 18! Franklin toes Jan. 
Sete a rasan eet nae rage gi ar ong LW. 1 dame stepping a eatamton bth ware 
warm rooms ao . y r influences, exist, wil! thou- FREDERICK R. STARR. bh 8 built expressly for Govern t i f 2200 t burthen each, ai¢ 
de of unh«ppy victims be troubled with bald heads and grey baira, to say nothing of th > . ? These Steamers, bu precsty ment service, o' ons burthe 
varioss cotanvous diseases to Ato the head is a tt Wwusto relieve these ° ‘ils that General Agent for British North American Colo joe wes aren — oa —. yes Peden tg any vessels afloat, Their sccomme 
r Barry intr 4 sin —_ — iy potpoem Cy tousnnd and one who Office—MonTREAL. Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceediné 
~ econ ot pad a by the favour and waneoreal potromnge of pay tale . to Lenton, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and mones. 
gel oetegs eee metea eee es Seheee Sree ore Sean aueaaenee Fis des doubanpionto Naw Wor reese 
ou pr a sue re ’ teeevcecerescoeses 
For eradicating scurf,dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands. muecles, etiogs and THE ce DON COMPANY. No passage secured until paid for. 
a the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and uafailing cure; and herieed eel peig o. treet. Qrlaisis aaene oe 
Bo as , \e 
—s “ Fair tresses man’s imp *rial race ensnare, Aut wok Capit gy et ntggy. or Ten Millions of Dollars. -” - MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” PAID UP CAPITAL. +eeeseseeee+eee e+ 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND......2268,000 WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. i 
ee eee ts ta ceed ly Tee ee | "Pane Grapes ei soeed shee ol tenses is Oar Letty eeatbed Vg, ie ee eee 
. ne. » (Ce 
Boil ie large bottles, price 25 cents, at the T the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies! for Fire isks, eo 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ettle all losses. NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKES 


4 DIRECTORS: HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! ba ¢ 
nba Dd She Erinsipal Merchants. hd. ae throughout the U States and Canades, James Brown, Chairman. T ervenged for their ouiing from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of ever) month, X¢ 
, Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman, ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


BARCLAY Mortimer LIVINGSTON JosePH GaILL " Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH AL PueLes ¢ Conrap W. » cane e Ev; F.Sanpenson, Isaac Webb. .++.+++++-Groppetaes+0e- Mar, 1eo-July 1-..Mov. 1 Apr. .6 Aug. 16,.Dee. 1 

ARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI RANCIS GRIFFIN, ILLIAM S. WETMORE, Constellation........-.Allen,... n veveee voll] 204 26-aeseeeiben gi 

r. AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent ee vo tnt on haem po oy tome ALFRED PRLL ioe Wein. _oa “16. volvoe 0-16) Ja 1. May 1 Ber " 
guished member of the ical Profession of this city the following testi : ” Waterloo .....se++++.Harvey.. Bhs cdsnesced Boeseces 5 ‘ 

@erits: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of iisefeacy. io DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: z 


Montezuma,......+.-.D@ COUrCY...eeee0 16se00+-+ 16se0+++-++16| Feb 1...June I... , 
TesTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geolo WIL1aM Nicot, Chairman, Columbia........0++++-Bryer..ceceeeeee JON. 1....May 1..-Sept...1]eaceel6seere Ieee 


&e. 
“T have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the malicine which you pre. JosEPH CHRISTOPHER Ewart, JoserH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman Underwriter.....e0++-Shipley.....ecccses ol I each 
: 3 ly 1..Nov. ! 
ba 5 yoy —— a See eens Le oe tavenr. : Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, og SORA SMNRROBDORE OO vga 2 16. «. ay Mar, a tol tesa 6 
t ong t on 8 itera ab ihep ateasion $e sin s cathartic at once mild anc George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Littledale, aoe abate: ada onlin Meee a or 8e "WB cces «oQBvoeseorde 
oa hte at ould co: also properties ch exist in ‘Tarrant’s Efferveacen: =. Stuart Uladatone, Jobn Marriott, George Grant, } lg reooeponnenrilim Lateereroren oll dseaveerendion oe ae wa pet 
hdward Moon ras. Haywoo Lewin Moste ee vereeercovors seereeeeseerlOrecees: oe Lbecerreees LO] ‘ ig ta 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, y> : f character anu @ 
asual G H These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men 0 b - 
pf pops fg egg TS - eee Aperient? iu “Herman Stolterfoht, in i ot John Swainson. ” Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of ~ —S 4 
yived 4 i a are generally obnoxious to SwINTON BouLt, Secretary, Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
As to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the DIRECTORS IN LONDON: Price of passage to Live ws 
To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much WILuiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman “ és to New York..... 
walue. The facility with which phe J be eer ape — the elegant manner in which it Georce FReperick YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman. Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, 
Cea etd en ROR GRE BEATER eB? | $NA De Babe, Bar. | Hon. F-Poneabyy, 1” Willan pwn AP RAY Lon &/C0. Cite 
: -D. oO nking, Matth t A x , ° 5 verpool. 
oir Jute Ferran No.ci Warreawiréet,Nv | froderi-ktairaon, | Seymour Teuton, "| James Hartiey, | Agentforahipe Manbaitan Montezuma, Taand Wright, Columbia, Yorstire 
‘ Swint t, 4 Pe : 
Prepared and sold wholesale and retell, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- "Brngamin HENDeRson, Resident Seerciary.? ’ GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- L FI cine 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No, 31 East Baltimore at, Baltimore. Fred. Brown ONDON LINE OF PACKETS. PACKETS FOR HAVRH 
} ayy Faaasiele. E. = ren vin tt a rickson, Savannah. Sickles& | Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week ‘ NewYork of te 
So. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggiste throughout the United Staves. | throughuut the year. @ BCOND LINE— The following ships will eave Havre on the 16th, and 
ney The snows a ae the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, \ lat of each month, as follows :— mew York mesre. 
teasing of Penk wnt Bowe Londen on the Silowing Tharsdaye 8T. DENIS 1) ager (16th February, 
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constructed. In short, the improvements have been of suchac 
the comfort and enjoyment of visitors 
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OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, © throughout the year ; touchi i 
James C. Luce—This Steamship will depart with ihe Mails for | <4 sodas on wa r ‘ M nee Radiat 9 te hang mma aceon deny name Follansbee, master, lat May... s.eee-seee, 9 16th June, 
Saturday August 7th, 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of wanal s:reet Z scecead Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from Ist September... ..-. (16th October, 
No berth secured until paid for. = New York. London. 8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February ... «+++ § 16th March, 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office Devonshire, new, Hovey, Jan 8, Apl2°Ang19Dec 9\Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 Bragdon, master. } Hat June, esos coene «4 16th July, 
For freight or passage having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2Dec 23/Mar. il, July 1, Oct. gl let October.....-+++++. (16th November, 
Appz = EDWARD K. COLLINS, *%6 Wall street. | Southampton, new. Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16|Mar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 MERCURY, (New clipper.) 1st March,....-. sees. § 16th April, 
texmer PACIFIC, will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 2ist of August. Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June10, Sept 3)\April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 Conn, master fit ly Bébasaeenece. 4.6 ; 16th Au 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. i4jApril22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 let November. ..++++++ 





16th December, 


, ay, 
c A ber, 
4 St.Thomas, on Monday, the 9th August, 1852, at Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11/May 20 ° Dec. 30 Willard, master, lat Auguat.......- 00+ 5 16thSeptemoets 
She has excellent accommodations for pmeigin, pees cane. Eagie, Doane, | Aprill5, Ang. 5, Nov. 25June 3, Ist December.... ++» (16th January. 


for the 
Pn These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experie -|  Phey are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
yaad sr to Bermada..s.sa0ss+eeersereeesseces $35 tors. Great care willbe taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the best dence eomsert and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience 12 
There is ® regular Mai} communiecati Pores : Stine ann “4 “The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 “Tacen Pio thee becribe phy from an charge but those actually 
0} m 
{slends, Havana, VeraCruz, Venezuela, ke, = mas and all the West India and liquors. Neither the captains Ser owen po Range - 2 oe, Bmp = oy ee REE es eae Ee BOYD & HINCKEN, Ager ‘t. 
The PETREL willtake freight. apply to parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor. Ap. | &”° 24 bad daconitonol 


B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G by JOHN GRISWOLD — en 
pe; Site Letters or Mails will be recieved on board of the PETREL, cotegetbahean is Sal 18 E. E. MORGAN, wad: 70 South street, N. ¥. W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
» & CO, London. OPFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET} 


TEs Bera MAIL STEAMER PETREL, Captain Sampson, will sail for Marg. Evans, Pratt Mar. 18, July 8 Oct. 23.May 6, i Dec. 16 WILLIAM TELL, new. fiat abgvai TT Pla 











ALEX’R WILEY 
BARING, BROTHE 








